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Hotes. 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 

Papa, do you remember the old 

Bpridge with its elegant nine arches ? 

muestion may probably be asked in many a do- 

tic circle of the next generation. It is just 

t a century since Blackfriars Bridge was tirst 

built, and very nearly a quarter of a century since 

it began to show chronic symptoms of failure and 

eecay, and the skill of our eminent engineers was 

quired to prevent the old structure from making 

: with itself. No less than ten years and 

ee-quarters were consumed in building it, and 
Gost from first to last 152,840/. 

As a curious question of longevity, is there to 

: among us one who can call to mind the 

Battle of the arches—the elliptical of Mr. Robert 

the engineer, versus the semicircular of Mr. 

} Simpson the mathematician? Pendente 

We, Dr. Johnson, as is well known, engaged in the 

p Smitroversy in behalf of his friend, Mr. Gwynn, 

Oe of the competitors, and wrote three letters in 

The Gazetterr in opposition to the elliptical side of 

“the question. The palm of victory was ultimately 

to the Seotch engineer. — ) 

: day of October, 1865, will be the 

almiversary of the commencement of the old 

, When the first stone was formally laid in 

we? north abutment, with much state and the 


Blackfriars 


This 


of several rounds of cannon, by Sir Thomas | 
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| Chitty, the then Lord Mayor. Under the stone 
was deposited money in gold, silver, and copper 
coins of the reign of George II., namely, a five 
guinea piece, a two guinea piece, a guinea and 
half-guinea, a crown, a half-crown, a shilling, a 
sixpence, a halfpenny, a farthing, together with the 
silver medal given to the architect, Mr. Mylne, by 
the Roman Academy of St. Luke. There was 
also inclosed in the cavity under the stone a plate 
of = tin, containing the famed Latin inscription* 
eulogising the political merits and social virtues 
of the great commoner, William. Pitt, after whom 
it was originally intended the Bridge should be 
named. But long before it could be formally 
christened, it was so widely known as Blackfriars, 
that all attempts to alter its designation were 
wisely abandoned. On Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1768, 
the Bridge was made passable as a bridle-way, 
and was finally opened for traffic on Sunday, Nov. 
19, 1769. It may not be generally known, that 
Iolo Morganweg (7. e. Edward Williams, the Bard 
and last of the Druids), the most indefatigable of 
literary Welsh antiquaries, worked as a common 
mason on this Bridge. 

The site of the old Bridge may be considered 
classic ground; for here embedded “in a 
tongue unknown to our citizens,” the memorable 
specimen of “ City Latin,” the scholastic effort of 
that “famous citizen of credit and renown,” Mr. 
| John Paterson, nicknamed by the wits of his day, 

Busby Birch, LL.D. The luckless solicitor to the 

Corporation never heard the end of his “City 
Latin.”’ Churchill, in his poem founded on the story 
of the Cock Lane Ghost, thus expresses the popu- 
lar feeling against Paterson as well as Mylne : — 





lies 


Lar 


“ What of that Bridge, which, void of sense, 
But well supplied with impudence, 
Englishmen, knowing not the Guild, 
rhought they might have a claim to build, 
Till Paterson, as white as milk, 

As smooth as oil, as soft as silk, 

In solemn manner had decreed 

That on the other side the Tweed, 

Art born and bred, and fully 
Was with one Mylne, a man unknown ; 
But grace, preferment, and renown 
Deserving, just arrived in town : 
One Mylne, an artist perfect quite, 
Both in his own and country’s right, 
As fit to make a bridge as he, 

With glorious Patarinity,+ 

lo build inscriptions, worthy found 

To li ver under ground.” 


The 


and critical dissection of t 


rown, 


ior € 
Ghost, book iv. 


1: 


A witty his inscription 


| also appeared in a pamphlet, entitled — 


“City Latin, or, Critical and Political Remarks on the 

1 Inscription on 1 the t stone of the intended 
Bridge at Black Frvyars ; ing 10st 
very letter of it to | 


ry word, 
nd ‘ontrary to the 
Vide “N. & Q.” 1* 


+ Patavinity, bad Latin. 
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practice of both Ancients and Moderns in this kind of 
writing : interspersed with curious Reflections on Antiques 
and Antiquity: with a Plan or Pattern for a new In- 
scription. Dedicated to the venerable Society of Anti- 
quaries. By the Rev. Busby Birch, LL.D., F.R.S., F.A.S., 


.G.C., and M.S.E.A.M.C., i.e. Member of the Society for | po 


the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. London, 8vo, 1760, second edition, 1761.” 


This sparkling frisky squib, from the pen of 
Bonnel Thornton, was let off more in merriment 
than rancour. The witty author followed up his 
whimsical strictures in another droll pamphlet, 
entitled — 

“Plain English, in Answer to City Latin; or Critical 
and Political Remarks on the Latin Inscription on laying 
the first stone of the intended new Bridge at Black-Fryars : 
showing the several applications made, or proposed to be 
made, to the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, &c. &c., 
the London Clergy, the Lawyers, the College of Phy- 
sicians, &c, for a proper Latin Inscription; likewise 
pointing out the supposed Author of the Inscription, first 


saying, evidently a proverbial one, I would offer 
the following : — 
As a rule a man cannot deal for (sell or bargain 
about) what he neither possesses nor is likely to 
ssess. Some schoolman-humourist, however, 


| discovered the following exception. A man’s wife 


in English, and the real Translator of it afterwards in 


Latin. By a Deputy. London, 8vo, 1761.” 


Of course, the finding of the foundation stone 
of the old Bridge is anticipated with some curi- 
osity ; not so much on account of the coins in 
circulation when George the Second was king, 
but as a memento of one of the most notable 
transactions in our civic history, and deserving to 
be preserved among the other interesting relics 
now in the custody of the worthy librarian of the 
Corporation Library. a % 

Barnsbury. 


SHAKESPEARE EMENDATIONS. 


Pericles. 
“Opinion’s but a fool that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.” 
Act II. Se. 2. 
Has it been noticed that Simonides is here made 
to say the reverse of what he means? I had 
noted among my marginalia—Query, for by read 
not. Now, however, I am more inclined to adopt 
the reading of my friend Mr. Crawhall — 
“The inward habit by the outward man.” 


The transposed applications of habit and man are 
easily saleateet and not unaccordant I think 
with the taste of the day, while their use in these 
senses probably led to the intentional or uninten- 
tional transposition by the transcriber or printer. 

In Marston’s What You Will (Act IL. Se. 1), 
Lampatho says to the fop: — 

“Sir, I protest I not only take distinct notice of your 
dear rarities of exterior presence, but also I protest I am 
most vehemently enamoured of, and very passionately 
dote on, your inward adornments and habilities of spirit.” 





“ Ist Fisherman. Q sir, things must be as they may ; 
and what a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for,— 
his wife’s soul.”—Act II. Se. 1. 


In the absence of any explanation of this last 


is his goods, his chattels ; 4 man may do what he 
likes with his own. Ergo he may sell or bargain 
about his wife. But his wife’s soul is a part of his 
wife. Ergo he may sell or bargain about his wife's 
soul, though he cannot get or obtain it. Hence, 
when a man talked largely, as Pericles seemed to 
here, of trying for or dealing with things beyond 
his sphere or powers, and which he has no chance 
of obtaining, the unbelieving listener ironically 
quoted a precedent —“ Yea, friend, what a man 
cannot get, he may lawfully deal for—to wit, his 
wife’s soul—I know of no other case” (subaud.), 


“1st Sailor. Slack the bowlines, there. Thou wilt not, 


wilt thou? Blow and split thyself.” 


The bowlines are slacked when reefing or fur- 
ling, and in either case men must go aloft. But 


| what meaning can be got out of “Thou wilt not, 


wilt thou?” Ican only find one, and that one 
almost too ridiculous to mention. It is that some 
sailor refuses to go aloft, causing the ejaculation 
“thou wilt not,” and then when struck shows 
fight, and brings out the “wilt thou?”—a far- 
fetched explanation, not harmonising with the next 
phrase nor with the punctuation, and above all 
not falling in with the popular ideas as to the 
courage and achievements of Elizabeth's sailors. 

But if we turn to Marina’s recollections of her 
nurse’s oft-repeated tales of the incidents of her 
birth, we find that the violence of the waves and 
wind — 

“ . . . from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvas-climber ” (Act IV. Se. 1.), 

the nurse’s canvas-climber being what is called in 
nautical phraseology a topman; for with large 
crews, such as would man a ship carrying a king 
and a queen, the daughter of a king, certain of the 
crew are specially told off for duties aloft. So 
frightful an incident fixed itself in the nurses 
memory, and her land phrases are preserved by 
Marina. But there was an accompanying circum- 
stance, which, as exemplative of a seaman'’s Un- 
concern in danger and disregard of death, also 


| infixed itself in the nurse’s mind, and became aD 


oft-told tale. How is the loss received? “Ha!” 
says one, “wilt out?” Is it not then likely that 
this happened when in that very storm the top- 
men, as shown by the order “ slack the bowlines, 

were just going aloft, and when a sydden heel 
and heavy sea washed one off the shrouds? and is 
it not likely that it was the first sailor, who, 
brought up in the school of Prospero’s boatswaln, 
said “Thou wilt out, wilt thou?” His short 
elegy is then followed by an angry objurgation to 
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the winds that caused the misfortune, and were 
then threatening to split the sails—“ Blow and 
split thyself.” 
Othello. 
# Cassio. One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does tyre the Ingeniver.”—Act II. 8. 1. 

Instead of the last line one of the quartos gives, | 

“Does bear all excellence,” and, looking to the 
context, it is clear that this, whether a gloss or | 
first draft, gives in more prosaic terms the general 
meaning intended to be expressed. What it wants 
js a sufficient rise in hyperbole to conclude fitly 
the hyperbolic praises of the previous lines, and a 
poetical phraseology that will carry on the simile 
commenced in “vesture.” Turning again to the 
folio reading it will readily be seen, I think, that | 
the word “tire” cannot mean “ weary,” but that 
as a verb suggested by, and having reference to, 
yesture, it must either be the shortened form of | 
“ attire,” or formed (perhaps for the nonce as is | 
not unfrequent in writers of that day) from “tire,” | 
a head-dress, and meaning to make or form a | 
head-dress, and this either transitively or agentally 
in the sense of “arrange a head-dress,” or reflec- 
tively, in the sense of “to act as.” But if crea- | 
tion be represented as a vesture, it follows that 
Desdemona, as a part of creation, should (agreeably 
to the last given meaning of tire) be part of the 
dress ; and, giving the word this sense, we obtain | 
the plain meaning corresponding with the reading 
of the quarto—that creation being the vesture, | 
she, Desdemona, is the tire, tiara, or crown of it, 
me who “ tops all.” 
_ Again, if all creation be represented as a vesture, 
it can only be as the regal robe of God its ingener 
or artiticer; and hence therefore we may consider 
ingeniver as the representative of some form of 
ingener, this being a term the more appropriate 
that it signified a deviser or maker of anything, 
whether of works of art, fortifications, or head- 
dresses. The exact form is unimportant, but I 
would prefer the French inge nieur, as this, printed 
mgemevr, might easily have been changed by an 
ignorant compositor into ingeniver. , 

And now a word or two on the probable origin 
of the phrase, an origin which will strengthen the 
above views if indeed they need strengthening. 
To me these two lines always had an echo, as it 
Were, of Scripture sound, and I cannot but think 
that they were formed on the remembrance of 
Verses 25-6 of psalm cii. : — 


2 Thou hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the 

‘lle are the work of Thine hands, . . . they all 

Th, — old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt 
nou change them, and they shall be changed.” 

This being combined with the thought of Des- 

San a3 &@ pure daughter of Eve, the last, and 
terefore, according to the previous gradation of 

creation, the crowning work of God. Combined 
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perhaps with these, and assisting the association 
of the two, may have been the remembrance of 
the ray, circlet, or “glory ” which surrounds the 
head of sacred images or pictures, and the phrase 
forasmuch as man is the glory of God. Possibly 
the reader who has not paid attention to the fre- 
quency with which Shakespeare draws from Scrip- 
tural sources, and to the frequency with which 
these form his phrases, may consider my remarks 
more subtle than sound, but the addition of the 
word “essential ” strongly corroborates them, and 
illustrates how fully and perfectly Shakespeare 
elaborated a thought, and how comprehensively and 
succinctly he expressed it. Sonlenane is repre- 
sented as a being of purity and love—a female 
Abdiel ’mong Italian women; and hence Cassio 
is made to break out into such expression-seek- 
ing praise, as to call her the top of creation as 
creation is “essentially” and without “the acci- 
dent” of sin, or as it was when it was beautiful 
before God, and pronounced to be very good. 
B. NIcHOLSON. 


LUIS DE LEON.* 

The works of Luis de Leon principally con- 
sist of original poems; a treatise entitled De los 
Nombres de Christo; and another known under 
the title of Za Perfecta Casada ; translations from 
the classics, and a version of the “ Canticle of 


| Canticles,”’ besides an explanation of Psalm xxv1., 


and an Exposition of the Book of Job. He also 
wrote a treatise in Latin, entitled De utriusque 
Agni typici et veri Immolatione legitimo Tempore, 
first published at Salamanca in 1587. 

The translation, however, of the “ Canticle of 
Canticles” (Cantar de los Cantares) is considered 
to have been one of the earliest of his works. 
But I cannot discover the exact date of its pub- 
lication. It was probably about the year 1571, 
or 1572. As to the merits of the translation, I 
have no means of forming an opinion ; and have, 
therefore, no right to pronounce any judgment. 
It seems, however, that the authorities of the In- 
quisition were led into a serious error respecting 
the intentions of Luis de Leon. In 1572, he pub- 
lished a vindication of himself; stating, in most 
forcible and eloquent terms, what had been his 
object and intention in the translation; and how 
he had consulted the Archbishop of Granada, and 
obtained his approbation of the work. And that 
he had also written to Arias Montanus, to ask his 
opinion and that of the Professors at Louvain, on 
the subject, &c. The persecution which its author 


had t 


endure, was evidently the work of a secret 
enemy of Luis de Leon, who envied his merit and 
rising fame. Others were soon found to denounce 
him asa Lutheran. The times were indeed dan- 
gerous to the Spanish Church; and at such 





Continued from p. 6. 
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periods how often did it happen, that the innocent 
suffered instead of the guilty?* Luis was at last 
honourably acquitted by the tribunal, his great 
friend having been one. of the Grand Inquisitors, 
viz. Cardinal Don Gaspar de Quiroga. 

As it seemed necessary to many of his friends, 
that something else should be done to vindicate 
his reputation, he published in Latin, 1580, an 
extended “Commentary on the Canticles,” with 
a literal and symbolical interpretation. This work, 


no doubt, met with the approbation of his su- | 


riors. 

The most eloquent of his works, as well as the 
most devout, viz. De los Nombres de Christo (“The 
Names of Christ”), was written during his con- 
finement in the prison of the Inquisition at Valla- 
dolid. The first edition, I believe, was published 
in 1583; the second appeared in 1585. The 
work is divided into three books, and is thrown 
into the form of a dialogue, the two principal 
speakers being Sabino and Marcello; whose re- 
marks appear more like sermons, or dissertations 
on the names of Christ, than discussions carried 
on in the form of a dialogue. The character of 
our Saviour is beautifully portrayed, under the 
different names given to Him in the Holy Scrip- 
ture: such as, “the Bud of the Lord ;” “the Way, 
the Truth, and the Light ;” “‘ Pastor,” “Father,” 
“King,” “ Jesus ;” “the Prince of Peace;” 
* Spouse,” “Son,” and “Beloved.” As Ticknor 
justly observes : — 

“ Many parts of this work are eloquent, and its elo- 

uence has not unfrequently the gorgeous colouring of 
the elder Spanish literature; such, for instance, as is 
found in the following passage illustrating the title of 
Christ as the Prince of Peace, and proving the beauty of 


all harmony in the moral world, from its analogies with | 


the physical,” &c— History of Spanish Literature, vol. ii. 
p. 42, London, 1849. 


The passage in the original Spanish will, I am | 


sure, be acceptable to many? of your learned 
readers, who may be conversant with the lan- 
guage : — 


“ Quando la razon no le demonstrara, ni por otro ca- 
mino se pudiera entender, quan amable cosa sea la Paz, 
esta vista hermosa del cielo que se nos descubre agora, y 
el concierto que tienen entresi aquestros resplandores que 
luzen en él, nos dan sufficiente testimonio. ;Porque, que 
otra cosa es sino paz, 0 ciertamente una imagen perfecta 
de paz, esto que agora vemos en el cielo, y que con tanto 
deleyte se nos viene 4 los ojos? Que si la Paz es, como 
San Augustin breve y verdaderaméte 
orden sossegada, } un tener sossiego y firmeza en lo que 
pide el buen orden, esso mismo es lo que nos descubre 
agora esta imagé. 

“ Adonde de el exercito de las estrellas puesto como en 
ordenanca, y como concertado por sus hileras luze her- 
mosissimo ; y adonde cada una dellas inviolablemente 
guarda su puesto; adonde no usurpa ninguna el lugar de 
su vezina, ni la turba en su officio, ne menos olvidada del 





* See the account of the judicial proceedings in tomes 
xi. and xii. of the Colleccion de Documentos [néditos. 
+ Ticknor gives only a poor English translation. 


concluye, una | 





| suyo rompe jamas la Jey eterna y sancta que le puso la 
| Providencia, antes como hermanadas todas, y como mi- 


randose entre si, y communicando sus luzes las mayores 
con las menores se hazen muestra de amor. . . . Y todas 
juntas templan 4 vezes sus rayos y sus virtudes, reduzi- 
endo las 4 una pacifica unidad de virtud, de partes y as- 
pectos differentes compuesta, universal y poderosa sobre 
toda manera. Y si assi se puede dezir, no solo son un de- 


| chado de paz clarissimo y bello, sino un pregon, y un loor 


que cd bozes manifiestas y encarescidas, nos notifica quan 
excellentes bienes son los que }» Faz en si contiene, y los 
que haze en todas las cosas,” &c.-- Libro Segundo, p. 177, 
Salamanca, segunda impression, MDLXXxXy. 


This passage gives a fair specimen of the flow- 
ing and harmonious style of the Los Nombres de 
Christo. 

But the other prose work of Luis de Leon, en- 
titled La Perfecta Casada (“The Perfect Wife”), 
published in 1583, appears to have been more 
popular, and extensively read, than the preceding 
one.* The title is certainly very attractive. The 
work is dedicated to a newly-married lady, named 
Dojia Maria Osorio. It contains many excellent 
lessons on the holy state of matrimony ; and formsa 
kind of commentary on chap. xxvi. of Ecclesias- 
ticus, as well as on a portion of chap. xxxvi. 
There are also some excellent remarks, founded on 
the Book of Proverbs, respecting good and bad 
wives; and the mistakes and erroneous notions 
into which many ladies fall, respecting the nature 
and duties of the married state. The following is 
very true, and very applicable to the present 
times : 

“ En lo qual (estado) se engahan muchas mugeres que 
piensan, que el casarse no es mas que dexar la casa del 
padre, y passarse 4 la del marido, y salir de servidumbre 
y venir 4 libertad y regalo. Y piensanm que con parir un 
hijo de quando en quando, y con arrojarle luego de si, en 
los bracos de una ama, son cabales mugeres,” &c.—P. 2, 
edit. Salamanca, 1586. 


Space will not allow me to dwell on the great 
merit of Luis] de Leon as a sacred and lyric poet. 
His poems and translations from the classics were 

ublished by Quevedo, and may be seen in the 
fost tome of his works published at Madrid, 1804— 
1816 (Obras del Maestro Fray Lwis de Lem). 
His most celebrated ode, commencing with the 
words — 
“ Quando contemplo el cielo 
De innumerables luces adornado,” &e.— 

has been translated by Bowring, in his Ances 
Poetry and Romances of Spain (London, 1824, 
». 228). Consult also, tom. v. of the Parnas 
Espaiol, and Bouterwek’s History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature (London, 1823, p. 240); like- 
wise Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature (Lon- 
don, 1849, p. 38, vol. ii.). Luis de Leon's Life, 
however, has yet to be written; as both Ticknor 


° Several editions of this work have been published. 1 





| possess the second, 1586. Another beautiful edition 4p- 
| peared in 1603, at Salamanca. 
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a 
gi Bouterwek have given us somewhat scanty 
accounts of it. J. Darron. 
PS. The account of the literary labours of Luis 
de Leon would be incomplete, were I not to men- 
tion that to him was intrusted by his friend Car- 
dinsl Quiroga, the correction and revision of the 
works of St. Teresa. This important commission 
he faithfully and lovingly performed, the interest- 
ing particulars of which he sent in the form of a 
letter, addressed to the Prioress of the Carmelites 
st Madrid. This letter is prefixed to many of the 
Spanish editions of the works of St. Teresa. It is 
dated “En San Felipe de Madrid, a 15 de Setiem- 
bre, 1587.” (See Obras de Santa Teresa de Jesus: 


| 


able Progress, which I am inclined to regard as 


|am extraordinary measure, and not, as Lord 


| Thomas Edward Winnington, 


iicion completisima, formada con vista de la | 


mas acreditadas asi nacionales como estranjeras, 
de las publicadas hasta el dia. Madrid, 1851. 
Tomoi. p. xix.) J.D. 
Norwich. 


THE MS. COLLECTIONS OF THOMAS DINELEY. 


Thomas Dineley, though not to be ranked with 
John Leland, and still less with William Camden, 
was a zealous follower in the steps of John 
Weever, our prince of Old Mortality’s, and his 
labours may - compared with those of Captain 
Richard Symonds, whose diaries, combined with 
church-notes, have been printed for the Camden 
Society. He lived a little after Symonds, in the 
reign of Charles II.: and his collections, after 
remaining in manuscript for nearly two centuries, 
ae at length, like those of Leland and Symonds, 
in part committed to the safe custody of the press. 

t is, however, exactly ninety years ago since 
the Editor of Camden expressed his opinion that 
Dineley’s Notitia Cambro-Britannica: a Voyage 
of North and South Wales, well deserved to be 
printed : — 

“The Quarto MS. seems highly worthy to see the light. 
Isthere no probability that his Grace [the Duke of Beau- 
fort] could be induced to give it the publick ? The draw- 
mgs are too interesting to remain locked up; and it 
seems the best and fullest account of the Principality.”— 
Latter to Mr. John Price, Librarian of the Bodleian, 
June 24, 1775. 

At length, in the year 1864, the present Duke 
of Beaufort has liberally printed, at his own ex- 
pense, but for private circulation, 100 copies of 
the Notitia Cambro-Britannica, or, as it is other- 
wise entitled, “The Beaufort Progress through 

ales,” the occasion of its being written having 
been the progress which the‘first Duke of Beau- 
fort made in the year 1684, he being the Lord 

sident of Wales, and his business being to 
review the Militia of the several counties of the 
icipality,, and re-establish, if possible, the 
Sane wralty of the Welsh ll the House 
ad On In the Fifteenth Part of The Herald 
alogist (now on the eve of publication) I 


ve given, in abstract, an account of this memor- 


Macaulay has alluded to it (Jistory of England, 
12mo, 1860, ii. 171) as one of frequent recurrence. 

The book is very handsomely printed in quarto, 
is edited by Charles Baker, Beg F.S.A., the 
Duke’s Steward of the Seigniories of Gower and 
Kilvey; and has the “interesting drawings” 
which were mentioned by Mr. Gough, very neatly 
engraved on wood. 

Besides this volume of Dineley’s MSS., there 
are three which are in the possession of Sir 
Sart., at Stanford 
Court, Worcestershire, namely — 

1. In 12mo, containing his Observations in Hol- 
land, where he attended Sir George Downing on 
his Embassy in 1671. 

2. A thick quarto volume, containing two com- 
positions: one being Observations in a Voyage in 
the Kingdom of France, made in the year 1675; 
and the other his Irish Itinerary, written in 1681. 

3. History from Marble: being ancient and 
modern Funeral Monuments in England and 
Wales, by T. D. gent. The dates 1680 and 
1683 and others about that time may be found in 
it. This was exhibited by Sir Thomas Winning- 
ton, at the annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute at Worcester, in the year 1862, and I 
believe is briefly described in the Catalogue of the 
Temporary Museum formed on that occasion. 

The Jrish Itinerary has been published, in por- 
tions, with engravings of the drawings, in the 
Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, 
edited by Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., F.S.A. 
It was commenced in 1856, but is not yet com- 
pleted. 

Dineley’s MSS., like those of Symonds, appear 
to have been dispersed, and it is therefore impos- 
sible to say how many he may have left behind 
him. Not many months ago, another, that is 
evidently his—or one of his friend Mr. Theophilus 
Alye pf Hereford, to which he made additions — 
appeared in the Catalogue of a London bookseller. 
It was thus described : — 

“ 339. Curious old Volume of Miscellaneous Subjects in 
Manuscript, comprising Old Epitaphs, Poems, and com- 
monplace Mems. ; including curious Pen and Ink Draw- 
ings, appear to have been originally written by Theophilus 
Alvye and Thomas Dineley, between 1640 and 1680. 8vo, 
bound. 10s.—Catalogue of Lincoln & Son, August, 1864. 


Beyond the fact that the volume was sold, I 
have been unable to learn anything further about 
it. It will be a subject of regret to future anti- 
quaries if it is again lost sight of. May I there- 
fore beg its present owner to acknowledge his good 
fortune ? 

And if any other of Dineley’s MSS. should be 
existing, in the knowledge of the readers of this, 
it will be desirable that they also should be placed 
upon record. Joux Goven Nicots. 
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Curious STORY ABOUT THE ORIGINAL OF THE 
‘ Prrertm’s Progress.” — A man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, who keeps a book stall in 
this town, told me the following story, and assures 
me it is true: would it be worth investigation ? 
For a long period there was an old book, which 
he understood to be in Spanish, on his stall, but 
where he had got it he knew not. He sold it to 
a gentleman one day, about four years ago, for a 
shilling, and two or three days after the purchaser 
returned and handed him a sovereign, at the same 
time stating that he had sold it to the Earl of 
Derby, and had secured such a price as enabled 
him to give the additional sovereign. On in- 
quiring what the book was, he says the gentleman 
told him it was the original of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in Spanish. He assures me strongly, 
and I have no doubt of his truthfulness, that such 
is the story. Should such a work be in the library 
of the noble earl it can be easily ascertained. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Puarr’s “ AZnerp or Virert.”—I have a copy 
of this work in black-letter type, and English 
ballad measure, wanting a few verses at the end. 

Phaer worked easily, for at the end of each 
book he states the number of days employed in 
the translation, and these are generally few: as 
e. g. at the end of book five — 

“Per Thomam Phaer in foresta Kilgerran finitum iiij 
Maij, Anno 1557, post periculum ejus karmerdini; opus 
xxiiij dierum.” 

Kilgerran is in Pembrokeshire. What was the 
periculum karmerdini ? 

The translation is more literal than that of 
Homer by Chapman, but wants the wild fire and 
grace of the latter. Many of the words are racy 
nevertheless, and many also obsolete. In the sixth 
book Deiphobus says : — 

“ My goodly spouse this while my weapons alleway she 
cloin‘d 

From all my house, and from my head my trusty,sword 

purloin’d.” 

Does cloined mean cleaned or collected? Fur- 
ther on Deiphobus says — 

“O gods, redub them vengeance just ! om 

At least a thousand good old words might be 
recovered from this not very rare volume. 

O. T. D. 


Tue Canton: PLranter.— 

“The canton,” says Morgan, “ 
planters of colonies. The canton sinister is also suitable 
for the Western Colonies.” 

The canton is conspicuous in the arms of fami- 
lies named Hodges. Sir Joseph Hodges, Bart., a 
merchant of London towards the close of the 
seventeenth century traded with Spain, and _ 
bably with the West Indies. Francis Hodges 
about the same period was first treasurer(?) of 


is a fit bearing for the | 


| Nova Scotia, and afterwards held the same ap- 
pointment in Jamaica, where he settled estates In 
St. Elizabeth (parish.) 
| The term planter is often erroneously taken to 
mean one who planted trees or sugar canes in the 
West India colonies, instead of a planter or esta- 
blisher of a colony. In Newfoundland the pro- 
prietors of nothing but fisheries are denominated 
planters from the planters or founders of the colony, 
Sp. 


Two Sovererens. — Although our Cuttlean 
hebdomadal is not a bank wherein to deposit 
good mots, if there is an exception to every rule, 
perhaps that exception may be made in favour 
of the following, which for its genuine and natu- 

| ral originality may be entitled to a corner in 
“N. & Q.,” for I thought at the time I heard it, 
and think so still, that, in its way, it would be 
difficult to produce anything superior to it; and 
although my experience in law courts ranges 
nearly over a quarter of a century, I do not r- 
member its parallel for smartness, at the same 
time that there was not the smallest effort about 
it. Ina court of justice in this town, a few days 
ago, I was present, when a poor illiterate Irish- 
woman came forward to prosecute another female 
who had stolen some twenty-eight shillings from 
from her. A lawyer, who prides himself on his 
oratorical powers, and his knowledge of common 
and statute law, rose up to cross-examine the 007 
unsophisticated daughter of the Green Island, he 
being engaged to defend the prisoner, when the 


| following dialogue took place : — Lawyer: “Tell 


me, good woman, what sort of money had you?” 
Witness: “ Eight shillings in silver, and a sove- 
reign in gold.”—Lawyer (drawing himself up in 
the dignity of forensic elevation a > Tell me, good 
woman, did you ever see a sovereign in any thing 
else but gold?” The poor woman looked the very 
personification of humility, but replied without 
the least hesitation, “Oh, yes, sir; I saw Queen 
Victoria, God bless her!” “A shout of laughter 
that culminated in an absolute cheer followed the 
answer. The lawyer sat down, and was “ silent 

afterwards for more than “ half an hour.” 

S. RepMonD. 


Liverpool. 


Queries. 
MINIATURE OF CROMWELL. 

The Exhibition of Miniatures leads me to ir 
quire if any of your correspondents can give ilk 
formation respecting one of Cromwell, of which I 
heard West, the President of the Royal Academy, 
speak with the highest enthusiasm. The anec- 
dote relating to it was to me curious and im- 
teresting, and must no doubt be known to many, 
who may be able to correct mistakes, and supply 
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the blanks which I make, as I write from memory 
sfter the lapse of many years. 


drakeg, closes arg., chief erm. Crest: A pheon or. 


West, when | I wish to know the names of his ancestors as far 


inting, I think, the “Dissolution of the Long | as they are given in the records, and also his de- 


liament,” was most anxious to see authentic 

rtraits of Cromwell. 
m the possession of (one of the Russell 
family). She was an old lady, very infirm and 
bedridden ; but Lord ———— Russell offered to 
mention his desire-to the lady. Great objections 
were made, and many communications took place; 
at last the lady consented, on the specific condi- 
tion that all present should be tm court dress. 
“This,” West said, “ was to mea serious difficulty, 
as from national feeling I have a special aversion 
to that costume; but the condition was absolute, 
and rather than lose a sight of the portrait, I 
consented to put on the sword and other para- 
phernalia, On the appointed day I found that the 
carriage had been sent to the bankers, where the 
miniature was deposited, the servants being put 
in full costume, as if going to Court. When I 
arrived ‘at the house, 1 was ushered with great 
state to the room, where I found the lady propped 
up in bed, with her head dressed with plumes 
and jewels, as if going to a drawing ropm.” The 
box was opened, and she gave him the miniature. 
Afjer some remarks, he expressed his admiration 
of it, and said it was by far the most expressive 
portrait of Cromwell he had. ..... Upon this 
the lady stretched out her arm, seized the minia- 
ture, and covered it up. The first impression of 
West was, that the lady was seized with a fit of 
derangement ; but he begged to see the portrait 
again ; she was evidently much excited, and posi- 
tively refused. Lord ——— Russell then en- 
deavoured to persuade her to allow another view 
of the miniature; all in vain. At last, partly 
exhausted, partly relenting, she consented, while 
saying, “ You must know that in my presence he 
is hever to be spoken of but as My Lord Protector.” 
West said that he had the miniature in his hand 
fora good while afterwards, taking special care 
to speak frequently of the Lord Protector. 

Not long after the lady died, and he inquired of 
the executors about this portrait. He was told 
that the box had been received from the bankers, 
but the miniature was not in it; and when West 
spoke tome about it, he said it had never been 
discovered. He added, that probably it must have 

m sent abroad, but that the execution was so 
beautiful that it would certainly appear again. 

>» mo. 


HERALDIC QUERIES. 


1, vif nce, Hans, or Hansby. — In Berry’s En- 
Cyclopedia Heraldica I find Radulph Hans, alias 
dansby of St. Giles or Beverley, East Riding, 
Yorkshire. The following coat of arms was 
granted to him Oct. 10, 1582: Az. three shel- 


He heard of a miniature | 


scendants as late as 1684. 

2. The Mackalls of Beverley, Yorkshire. Did 
any member of this family emigrate to Maryland? 
If one can be found, please state his ancestors to 
the time of Lancelot, who married Frances, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Sandford of Hardee Castle, co. 
Salop. 

3. Who was Thomas Beauchamp (temp. Ed- 
ward III.), whose daughter Elizabeth married 
Walter, grandson of John Lee Mauchell ? 

4. Who was Wm. Threlkeld of Melmarby, Cum- 
berland, temp. Rich. I1.? Arms, arg. a maunch 
gules. 

5. Whowas Wm. Thornborough (ci. temp. Hen. 
VL), whose daughter Margaret married Wm. 
Mackall? He was of Yorkshire or Westmore- 
land. Arms, erm. fretty gu., chief of the last. 
Crest, a tiger sejant, arg. pellettée. 

6. Catherine Huddlestone, married John Mackall, 
temp. Henry VI., Lancashire, Lincoln, Cambridge, 
and Cumberland, gu. a fret arg. 

7. I know that Thomas Blenkinsop was of noble 
Northumbrian family; he livedabout 1520. Please 
give his ancestors. 

8. The ancestors of Wm. Boteler, first Lord 
Boteler of Wem ? 

9. I find in Fuller's Worthies, (1) Hyde Wins- 
bury or Wynnesbury, 16th Rich. I.; (2) Simon 
de Winsbury, Hen. IV.; (3) John de Winsbury, 
7th Hen. VI. Please name any others that may 
be found. Arms, or, a fess counter company or 
and gu., a chief indented az. 

10. I find in Fuller's Worthies, (1) Roger 
Sprengeheuse, 7th Edw. I.; (2) Edward, 11th 
Hen. IV.; (3) Fulk Springseaux, 25th Hen. VI. 
Please name any others that may be found. 

11. Who was Wm. Bromley, Yorkshire, about 
the time of Hen. VII. 

12. I wish to have the pedigree of Oliver St. 
John of Bletshoe, the first husband of Lady Mar- 
garet Beauchamp. He lived temp. Hen. IV. and 
Hen. V. 

13. I find in Fuller’s Worthies, (1) Richard 
Sapcote, Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 9th Edw. IV. ; 
(2) Richard, sheriff, 25th Hen. VIII. Arms, sa. 
three dovecotes, arg. Please give the names of 
any others that may be found. 

14. Seth Sweetser was one of the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers; his descendants lived at Stoneham, 


| near Salem, Massachusetts. Is there such a family 


in England ? JamMES OwEN Dorsey. 
Baltimore, Md. U. S. 


“ CELER ET AuDAX.” —Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me if the regimental motto, 
“ Celer et Audax,” is of classical origin; and, if so, 
from what author is it taken ? J.C 
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“La Cromrma pr G. Maeaenatr.”—Ie have | 
not been able to meet with any particulars re- | 
pecting the following work, or its author, and 
shall feel obliged by being directed to a source of 
information : — 

“Ta Clomira; Favola Pastorale di Girolamo Maga- 
gnati; al Sereniss. Principe Don Ferdinando, Duc de 
Mantova, &c. 12mo, Vinegia, 1612.” 

Wim Bates. 


Conzy-aartu.— There are three spots called 
by this name in the Ordnance Maps of Wilts and | 
Dorset: one to the south of Marlborough, and | 
about 14 miles south of Savernake Forest station ; 
the second a little north of Winterbourn Stoke, 
and about three miles west of Stonehenge; the | 
third (spelt Cony-gar) about three miles to the 
east of Wimborne Minster. There is also a hill 
called “Conygore Hill,” close to Stowerpaine. 
Any information as to the meaning of the name, 
or what it represents, will greatly a. “s 


“Tae Five Wovunps or Curist.”—Will any 
of your readers be good enough to give some 
particulars relative to this ancient work? It 
would appear that a reprint for private circulation 
from an ancient roll, intituled Zhe Five Wounds 
of Christ, and consisting only of a few pages, was 
produced some short time since. f. F. W. 


Mary Kerr Hart.—I lately bought a thin 8vo 
volume, Heath Blossoms ; or, Poems written in Ob- 
scurity and Seclusion, by the above-named lady. 
By the singularly sad and touching “ Memoir of the 
Author,” it weal appear that she was a daughter 
of the sixth Marquis of Lothian, by his wife, who 
died at Farnham, 1792-3, when the poetess was an | 
infant. The volume, published by subscription, 
and from “The dread of being overtaken by abso- | 
lute penury,” is dedicated to R. A. Dundas, Esq., 
M.P. for Ipswich. It had appeared some time | 
subsequent to May, 1830, as an affectionate letter | 
to the authoress from Lord Robert Kerr bears | 
that date. 

Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” give the | 
name and date of the marriage of the mother of the 
author? Douglas and Burke are both silent upon 
the subject. J. | 





Hoo,— What were the armorial bearings of | 
Thomas Hoo, who, in 1447, was created a baron ? 
What leads me to make the inquiry is that, in 
the Roll of Baronets (Bibl. Cott. Caligula, A. 18) | 
supposed to be of the date of Edward IL, the 
arms of Sir Robert de Hoo (Bedfordshire) are | 
given as being “Quartile de argent et de sable, a | 
une bende de or.” But in a sketch that I have | 
— | pe of the shield on the monument of John, 

ird Lord Hunsdon, the quartering that I suppose 
to contain the arms of Lord Hoo and Hastings is 
shown as consisting merely of quarterly sable 


| lished by Roche. 
| the ode preserved ? W. P. 


and argent, without a bend; and it strikes me as 
singular that the more modern coat should be 
the simpler of the two. Meters, 


Kemae’s “Opr on THE AMERICAN Wag,” — 

“Mr. Kemble, in the latter part of the American reyo- 
lutionary war, wrote and recited on the stage an Ode ex- 
horting Britons to enlist and subscribe. We have heard 
that he afterwards ceased to be proud of it; and though 
it is said to have appeared in the newspapers, we have 
not been able to find a copy.”— Anecdotes of the Green 
Room, London, 1812. 


The above is from a very poor collection, pub- 
Is the story true ; and, if so, is 


Lyon, Lornps Giavcts AND Ears or Srrara- 


MORE.—I am engaged in writing a geneal 
| sketch of this family, and shall be much ol 
| for any information as to its different 


which any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” can give 
me. The published pedigrees are all singularly 
incomplete, and give no information whatever as 
tojits collateral branches. 

Who was James Lyon of Easter Ogil, whose 
daughter Barbara married Thomas Ogilvie? Who 
did he marry, and what other issue had he? 
Who were the Lyons of Auchterhouse, which gras 
I believe originally the property of the Ogilvies ? 
Who were the descendants of Sir Thomas Lyon of 
Auldbar, and had he any other children than 
John and Euphemia? JBurke, in his Landed 


| Gentry, gives a pedigree of Lyon of Auldbar, 


vars to be inaccurate. Who were the 
Lyons of Lancaster? Peter Lyon (son of a John 
Lyon) lived in 1760 at a place called Skearton 
( e, where is that ?), and married Agnes——. 
Had James and Frederick Lyon, the younger sons 
of the first Earl of Kinghorn, any issue? Who was 
the Mr. Lyon who founded Harrow School, and 
was he any and what connection of the Scotch 
family ? H. 


Nestor1an CuRsE.— 

In The Bible of every Land, published by 
Bagster in 1851, 4to, p. 37, speaking of the Chal- 
deans or East Syrians, known by the name of 
Nestorians, it is said : — 

“Their religious tenets are more uncorrupted than 
those of most oriental churches. They seem never 
have practised image-worship nor auricular confession ; 
and so great is their antipathy to popery, that they have 
a singular and most anti-christian custom of cursing the 
Pope regularly every day, his grandfather, grandmother, 
and grandchildren.” 

On whose, or on what, authority is this “ ant- 
Christian custom” asserted? And, if there be 
good authority for the assertion, what _possible 
reason can the Nestorians have for omitting from 
their curse, on the one side the Pope’s father sad 
mother, and on the other his children? Also: 
did the curse originate with Nestorius, the f 


but it ap 
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of the sect, or his immediate followers, as a re- 
sult of his controversy with Cyril of Alexandria, 
sup rted by Celestin, Bishop of Rome, and the 
emnation of his doctrine of the existence of 
two distinct persons in Christ, by the third council 
of Ephesus, in 431, or was it adopted at a later 
date ? ERICc. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 

Tar Nervous System. — The commentator on 
Apuleius, Basle, 1560, writes thus : — 

“Spina dorsalis a medicis longum cerebrum vocatur : 
exspinali medulla . . . . ut suum ministerium im- 
pleant, nervi ministrantur.” 

Who first called the spinal marrow a ——_e~ 
brain? Was not the nervous system known, in 
its broad essentials if not in its minute anatomy, 
300 years ago, to the continental physicians ? 

GALEN. 

Qvorations IN Piume’s “Lire or Hacker” 


Hacket. Your learned correspondent F.C. H., who 
some months since gave me assistance in your 
pages, or some other reader, may give the refer- 


Those who have had to verify quotations made by 

writers of that period will have a sympathy with 

me, knowing the extreme difficulty of the task. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Artuvr Pore, eldest son of Sir Geoffrey Pole, 
and nephew of Cardinal Richard Pole (not their 
brother, as in Burke’s Extinct Peerage,3rd ed. p. 432), 
is said in Froude’s Hist. of Queen Eliz. i. p. 428, to 
have married “a daughter of the Earl of Northum- 
berland.”” The Zaris of Northumberland in those 
days were Percies. There was for a brief interval 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. But in 
neither Percy nor Dudley pedigree can I find this 
match. de 


Wess.—Can you give me any information re- 
specting the parentage of Philip Carteret Webb, 


| an antiquary of some note, who was born in the 
| reign of King William III. ? MELETES. 

waxtep—May I ask you kindly to insert the fol- | 
lowing passages, which I have been unable to | 
trace in my recent edition of Plume’s Life of Bishop | 


ences to the original sources of information which | 


have eluded my persistent search : — 


“Mirari in trunco, quod in fructu non teneas. S. 
Hieron.” —P. 6. 
“ Bigvia oicews xal orovd) mpoaipécews, as John Pa- 


triarch of Constantinople [? Jerusalem } said of Damascen. | 
| tolerated as such. She lived in the reigns of 


In Vita.”—P. 9. 

“Joseph Sealiger would say he envied the learning of 
three men, T. Gaza, A. Politianus,and P. Mirandula. Jn 
Opusc.”—P. 35 
A ae infelicissime ad Scotiam missa. Selden.”— 


“Selymus threatened to St. Peter’s at Rome to stable 
his horses in the church.” —P. 72. 

“It was said of Friar Giles that the Pope had marred 
oe clerk by making him a powerful Cardinal.”— 


“The Historian says of Charles V.: ‘Mane frequentior 
cum Deo quam cum hominibus sermo.’ Florin. Raimond. 
lib. i."—P. 101. 
oe. vetere vid novam semitam querentes. S. Hieron.” 

. 108, 

“Que vobis mentes rect que stare solebant ?”—P. 63. 

The Historian said of Marius he led the army and the 
amy led him.”—P. 68. » 

‘a um votorum locus est quum nullus est spei. Seneca.” 

“Tully said of a villain, ‘Mortem quam non potuit 
optare obiit.’” —P. 73. 

“ Post nubila Pheebus.”—P. 72. 

“The Historian said of the days of Nero, ‘ Alium horti 
alium therme trucidarunt.’”—P. 121. 

‘Erasmus’ words, ‘ Mihi adeo est invisa discordia, ut 
Veritas displiceat seditiosa.’” —P. 102. 

I saw in Trinity College library, Cambridge, 

n collecting materials, many ees 

of the seventeenth century, such as Plume 

or Hacket might have compiled, with loose refer- 

ences or utterly destitute of even such hints. 


Queries with Answers. 


ELEANor James.—I have lately met with some 
printed broad-sheets, signed with thisname. They 
are Addresses: To the King; To the Lords; To 
the Lords and Commons; Prayers for the Queen 
and Parliament; To Gentlemen Citizens, &c., — 
all evidently the effusions of a well-meaning but 
rather odd and enthusiastic person, who seems to 
have been a character, and to have been charitably 


Charles I1., James IL., and William and Mary. 
She lectures them all in their turn, and all the 
world besides: was a zealous admirer of Dr. 
Sacheverell, “ neither Popish nor Whiggish, not a 
drop of blood of either in her;” and very much 
given to fasting fourteen days and nights in order 
to avert, as she hoped, Divine Judgments upon 
the sins of the nation. 

In one of these productions the following pas- 
sage occurs : — 


“T remember, in King Charles’s Time, there was one 
Roswell a dissenting Minister. They had informed the 
King that he had preach’d Treason, and he was taken up 
and put into Prison, and the King was resolg’d he should 
die; but his Friends had made such Interest that the 
whole Court was against it; and the Duke of York and 
the Duke of Monmouth beg’d his Pardon, and the most 
part of the Lords; but the King was very angry with 
them, and would not hearken to any of them ; and when 
they had try’d all Things, at last they came to me, and I 
went to the Prison to him, and he did confess that he did 
not say the Words that they alledg’d to his Charge; and 
I thought it was pity he should die, so I went to the King 
at night, with a Candle and Lanthorn; it was Eleven 
a Clock before I got there, for I think the next day 
he was to die; and when I came the King was in his 
Bed-chamber, and a Lord went in to tell him that Mrs. 
James was come to beg Roswell’s Life ; and I heard him 
say, ‘ Does Mrs. James come to beg Roswell’s Life? then 
she shall have it,’—and yet I did not know the Man (i. e. 
Roswell), nor I never saw him but that time I went to 
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the Prison. . . . . The King had a Divine Soul, for he 
never deny’d me any thing, but said ‘ Jt would please me 
well to have you come for your self.’ And one time I came 
to speak with the King in haste, and he was in his Closet, 
and I entreated the Gentlemen to let me go; and they 
asked me who I would find? And I was ashamed to say 
the King; but the King heard my voice and came out, 
and said: ‘ This is my beloved, you must not hinder her 
JSrom coming to me wherever I am, and whatever I am doing, 
Jor her Face is Sion ward.’ ” 

Perhaps by this rambling style some of your 
readers may be able to recognise Mrs. Eleanor 
James, and inform us who she was? J. 

[ Mrs. Eleanor James was the widow of a printer, and 
carried on that profession after the death of her husband. 
In the Anerdotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 609, she is styled “a 
mixture of benevolence and madness ;” an assertion that 
two letters there printed sufficiently demonstrate: the 
one addressed to the “ Lords Spiritual and Temporal as- 
sembled in Parliament ;” the other “ Mrs. James’s Ad- 
vice to all Printers in general.” She also published : — 
1. “ AVindication of the Church of England, in a 


n Answer 
to a pamphlet entituled 
England's Loyalty,” Lond. 4to [ 1687). 2. “ Mrs. James’s 
Defence of the Church of England in a Short Answer to 
the Canting Address; with a word or two concerning a 
Quaker’s good advice to the Church of England,” &c., 
Lond. 4to, 1687. 3. “Mrs. James’s Apology because of 
Unbelievers.” Lond. 1694?) 1. “Mrs, 

unibly presented to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal : 

wowing why she is not willing, that at this time there 


James's Reasons 


A New Test of the Church of 


1ould be any Impeachment.” Lond. 4to, 1715. 5. No- | 
a, m8 . . . | 
rear vat the 5th, 1715, “ Mrs. James’s thanks to the Lords 
and Commons for their sincerity to King Georg Among 


the manuscripts in the British Museum are the following: 
“A Letter to King William III.” (Addit. MS. 5832, 
p. 192%), and “A Letter to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of London,” Sept. 29, 1715 (Lansdowne MS. 1024, 
p. 47). She gave a silver cup to the elder Mr. Bowyer in 

712, which was afterwards bequeathed by his son 
days of public 


+} 
to th 


Company of Stationers, and is used on 

stivity. She was also a benefactress to the church of 
Paul’s Wharf, where some of the commu- 
name. (Male 
35) has also given 


St. Benedict, 
nion plate preserves her im’s Londinium 
Redivivum, ii. 471.) Malcolm (Jb. i 
the following description of her portrait in Sion College : 
“ Eleonora, Conjux Thome James, a very good picture, 
whose features and eyes have a disordered and singular 
expression. Her hair is dark, and fancifully 
with rich lace, which hangs over the shoulder in tasteful 


nd her hands are crossed 


adorned 


folds. Her gown is of red silk ; a 
on a book, the binding of which is most minutely finished, 
and very splendid. On a table open before her is a pam- 
{ Vindication of the Church of England,” 
death of this 


phlet, inscribed J 
&c. We cannot discover the date of the 
singular woman. | 


Ricuarp Brirystty Snuerman. —I have read 
that Richard Brinsley Sheridan “died in Savile 
Row in the house in which Sir Benjamin Brodie 
lived.” Now Sir Benjamin in his autobiography 


says that he lived in two houses in Savile Row, 
No. 14 and No. 16. In which did Mr, Sheridan 
die ? Inquirer, 

[It was stated by the late Hon. John Wilson Croker in 
“N. & Q.,” 1" S. ii. 31, that Mr. Sheridan died at No. 17, 
Savile Row. See also Cunningham's London, edit. 1850, 
p. 438.) 

OnELIsks AT Kew.—Adjoining the railway at 
Richmond, on the side.away from the town, there 
isa large grass meadow e »xtending apparently to 
Kew. ‘T am not certain what the proper name 
of it is. In this meadow, or park, near the rail- 
way bridge over the Thames, there are two small 
obelisks a few paces apart, which may be seen 
from the railway. I have been told that they 
mark the place where some celebrated duel was 
fought. Can you inform me if this is true, and 
who the combatants were and of what date? 

A. W. 

[These obelisks are in the grounds called the old Deer 
park, within half a mile of the site of the royal palace of 
Shene, built by Henry IIT. George IIL., after his acces- 
sion to the throne, erected in the same park what is called 
the Royal Observatory for astronomical purposes, and thé 
two obelisks were afterwards added solely to facilitat 
astronomical observations. This establishment was, at 
first, placed under the superintendence of the late Dr 
and afterwards of his son, the 
but it has been abandoned 





Stephen Demainbray ; 
S. G. F. T. Demainbray, B.D., 
many years. | 

YorkKsHIRE Dratocvs. — Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me where I can find a copy of 


| the patriotic dialogue, in verse, between two far- 
| mers on the threatened i —— by Napoleon L? 


J. D. Ixeepew. 

Tyddyn-y-Sais, Carnarvon. 

[There is a dialogue between two farmers, Willy an 
Roger, entitled “The Invasion, an Eclogue,” printed i 
The Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, 
Tales, and Songs, published by John Russell Smith in 
1839, which commences — 

“ A wanton wether had disdain’d the bounds 

rhat kept him close confin’d to Willy’s grounds ; 


the dialogue itself being in the Yorkshire dialect. We 
have before us two.other editions of “The Invasion," ou! 


without the word “ Patriotic.” } 


Lvpovick Broprg, W.S., died in Edinburgh st 
“a very advanced age” in 1758. Can any _ 
kindly oblige me with the date of his birth, or his 
father’s name ? F. M. 5. 

{Ludovick Brodie of Why tfield, Writer to the Signet, 
was born about 1681, and died in 1758. He was the 
second son by his first wife (Miss Hay, daughter of Hugh 
Hay of Brightmony) of Francis Brodie of Milntown and 
Inverlochtie, who was fined 10,0002. in 1685 for not con 
Francis Brodie died in 1693.— 


forming to the Test Act. Wilt 
by ifham 


See The Genealogy of the Brodie Family, 


Brodie, 1862, 4to.] 
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Lawrence Cross. —Is anything known of this 

miniature painter ; when, and where he lived ? 
James Beck. 

TIs not this Lewis Crosse of whom Walpole tells us, 
in his Anecdotes of Painters (vol. ii. p. 636, ed. 1849 and 
1862), that he painted several portraits in miniature in 
Queen Anne’s time; and that he had a valuable collec- 
tion of the works of Peter Oliver, Hoskins, and Cooper, 
&e., which collection was sold at his house, the sign 
of the Blue Anchor, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Dec. 5, 1722 ; and Crosse died in October, 1724 ? ] 


L 


Replies. 
st. AUGUSTINE AND THE MYSTERY OF THE 
BLESSED TRINITY. 
(34 S. vii. 499.) 

A ree, A. T. T., professing to answer 
the query of H. respecting the Vision of S 
\ugustine, tte Be. that he has not “ books, 
or any facilities” by him; and is, therefore, un- 
able to “ give dates and authorities” as he should 
wish. This is certainly much to be regretted, as 
he has been led into sadly erroneous statements in 
consequence. He says, contrary to every other 
account, that the incident is not told of St. Augus- 
tine; but he thinks that the saint relates it of “a 
learned convert to Christian ity, who lived in the 
fifth or sixth century. His name was Rien: 
and, from being born in an island, [he] was — 
named De Insula. Eve n if this were correct, 
Augustine could hardly have known anything of 
him, as he himself died in 430. But the truth is, 
that Alanus de Insula did n ill eight centuries 
after St. Augustine. Lk c yout the year 
1294; and seems to have abtchend his surname 
not ee dove. been born on an isls a but at 
Lisle : hat his proper name was Alain de Lisle, 
which was latinised by Alanus de ~ ula. = 
course, there can be no question of his having be 
a — at any time; and “the main facts,” 
which A. T. T. professes to know to be such, 
must & altogether abandoned. F. C. H. 











I see that, by mistake , the printer of my query 
on this subject i in “N, x Q.” has put “ Dr. Stan- 
ley 8 Sermons in the East - as the source of nv 
extract. I sent the query with that on “St, 
Agnes and her Lamb,” and said that the book 
quoted was the same, viz. Notes, Eccl stological and 
Historical, on the Hol ly Days in the Kalendar of the 
English Church, republis shed from The English 
Church Ktlendar, 1864 (London: The 
Church Press € ompany, '1864). It ws as only in 


U nion 


my query about “Abraham’s Conversion” that I 
cited Dr. Stanley’ s Sermons in the Fas 
I should | to know where St, Augustine 





| quently been attributed to that father 
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“himself relates” the vision “as occurring to 
him.” H. C. 


After a diligent search I can find no trace what- 
ever of this legend, either (1) in the genuine 
writings of St. Augustine, or (2) in those of 
Cresarius of Arles and others, which have fre- 
; or (3) in 
the elaborate life appended to the Benedictine 
edition of Augustine’s works. 

In reference to A. T. T.’s suggestion, I beg to 
observe, that it is just chronologically possible 
that St. Augustine might have related such a 
legend of a convert who lived in the fifth century, 
but not if Alanus lived in the sixth: seeing that 


| the Bishop of Hippo, who was born Nov. 15, A.D. 


| tioned by WATERBOUVGET (3° 5. vi. 255), 
| that marshalling g is one of the de tails which has to 





354; died Aug. 28, a.p. 430. No such personage, 

however, as Alanus is mentioned in any of the 

works of St. Augustine, genuine or supposititious. 
H 


W. 3 





ALBINI BRITO. 
(3 S, vii. £97.) 


As your correspondent, L. P., has suggested 
that I am satisfied that the armorial bearings of 
De Todeni, otherwise D’Albini, have been at last. 
ascertained, I think I am obliged to say something. 
[ had already pointed out that it was possible and 
probab le that the family may have had two coats. 
it is known that great historical families in Eng- 
land used different coats at different times: not, in 
any case with which I am acquainted, “ a fancy 
coat”; but sometimes the paternal coat, some- 
times a maternal coat. But, I inquired, “ whence 
comes the confusion, if it is a confusion, between 
De Albini and Trusbut?” I also asked, “ Why 
do the coats assigned to De Todeni and D’Albini 
tand 15 and 16 after other coats which came in 
before them ?” (3°48, vy. 383.) 

The friendly replies which appeare din“N.&Q 
did not appear to satisfy their writers. I cannot 
say that they satisfied me. I think such cases 
as the Haddon glass, and the marshalling men- 
show 


be looked into a good deal more, if we wish to 
understand what our forefathers meant. I feel 
certain that our modern idea of marshalling does 
not interpret the heraldic works which they left 
behind them. 

I do not write now to add any fresh conjectures, 
but I will make a note upon one or two details in 
L. P.’s obliging communication. 

He says that “the chevrons do not stand 
alone in Albini’s seal, but, &c. . . . . not indeed 
within the shield, but, thirteenth century fashion, 
arranged around it.” If we are to understand that 
L. P. connects the objects visible outside an ient 
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shields with the contents of the shield, so as to be 
in some sense, “emblazoned with them,” there 
will probably be some difficulty in accepting his 
statement without explanation. I say this with 
the knowledge, e. g., that on the seal of Edward II. 
a castle appears on each side of his throne, and on 
the seal of Edward IIL a fleur-de-lys in the same 
place, to mark, no doubt, the Castilian and French 
descents. 

2. Strictly speaking the De Clares cannot be 
ealled “of the royal house.” Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Hertford, m. Amicia, granddaughter of 
Robert Consul, illegitimate son of Henry L His 
descendant, Gilbert de Clare, made a legitimate 


royal match by marrying Joan of Acres, daughter | 


of Edward I. But their only son left no surviv- 
ing issue. And Hugh le Despenser, marryi 
Eleanor de Clare, daughter of Gilbert de Clare 
and Joan of Acres, carried into his house and to 
his descendants the representation of the De Clares, 
whose name then ceased in history. 

3. The inferences of L. P. are open to remark 
so widely, that I would rather not undertake the 
task of criticising them. But he will allow me to 
say, that he must not consider me to accept any, 
unless I distinctly say that I accept them. 

There must be evidences at Belvoir which would 
give the true solution of these curious arrange- 
ments of the quarterings of the great lines center- 
ing in the house of Manners. It is too much to 
expect that the Duke of Rutland should allow 
himself te be drawn into an¢ such inquiry as has 
been raised in“N.&Q.” But any persons who 
are permitted to inspect the evidences, and to 
make use of them for the purpose of historical in- 


quiry, would confer a fayour on many readers of | 
“N. & Q.” besides myself, by giving the result | 


of their search as to arms. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


CALDERON’S “DAUGHTER OF THE AIR.” 
(3** S. viii. 8.) 

It is unnecessary to have recourse to Scandina- 
vian mythology, or the sporting columns of The 
Times, for an explanation of this title of two of 
Calderon’s finest dramas. The poet himself takes 
care to explain it in more than one passage. The 
Daughter of the Air, in the figurative oriental 
language of Calderon, sim ly means a bird, and is 
applied to Semiramis in direct reference both to 
her story and to her name. Diodorus mentions 
that Semiramis, having been when a child ex- 


posed by her mother, was miraculously protected | 


and supported by doves; and that it was from 
that circumstance she derived her name, Semi- 
ramis meaning in the Syrian language a dove. 
Calderon extends the meaning of the word to 


| that he died before 1612. re - 
| on that head. (Letters of Bacon, 1734, p. xxviii.) 
birds in general; and thus, by a local image, he | 


| imparts to his heroine the very nature of her first 
| friends and protectors : — 

“ And as in the language of Syria,” writes Calderon, 
“he who says ‘bird,’ says ‘Semiramis,’ that name has 
been given to me from my having been the Daughter of 
the Air and of the Birds, who are my instructors.” — 

“Y como en la lengua Siria, 
Quien dijo pajaro, dijo 
Semiramis, este nombre 
Me puso, per haber sido 
Hija del aire y las aves, 
Que son los tutores mios.” 
Hija del Aire, p. 1, Jornada 1. 


Diodorus mentions that at her death Semiramis 
disappeared from the earth, and took her flight to 
heaven under the appearance of a dove. Calderon, 
at the conclusion of the second part of his Hija 
del Aire, does not adopt this story of her death; 
but seems to refer to it in the last words which he 
puts into the mouth of Semiramis : — 


“ Hija fui del aire, ya 
En él hoy me desvanezco.” 
Hija del Aire, p. 2, Jornada 3. 


Some of the foregoing references have been 
given with his usual accuracy by Schmidt, in his 
Die Schauspiele Calderons dargestellt und erléutert, 

. 365. He considers that the epithet “ The 
Daughter of the Air” not only figuratively ex- 

resses the name of Semiramis, but symbolizes 

er character : — 

“ Der Name Semiramis selbst bedeutet Taube, s. Wes- 
seling zu Diodor. ii. 4; nach Calderon Vogel im Allge- 
meinen. Die Vigel sind Symbol des Elements der Luft, 
und Sie ist Tochter der Luft, hochfahrend, aufgebliht, 
und zerflattert, zuletzt spurlos und ungeliebt.” 

D. F. Mac-Cartay. 





Dublin. 


DANIEL AND FLORIO, ETC. 
(3"* S. viii, 4, 35, 40.) 
The assertion contained in the last paragraph of 


my note on Daniel and Florio has been contested 
in a private communication, and is now contested 
| 
| 


in open court—so I must enter at once on my de- 

fence. 
| I ventured to assert that sir Francis Bacon and 
sir John Constable “were no otherwise brothers 
| than as members of the honourable society of 
Grayes-Inne.” Now, they might have been 
heathens in point of consanguinity ; or brothers by 

by affinity, akias brothers-in-law ; or brothers m 
| the sense of associates. On each of these theories 
I submit some brief remarks: . 

1. I rely on the statement of Robert Stephens 
esquire, historiographer-royal, that sir Francs 
| Bacon had only one brother; and we have seen 
No more need be said 


2, It is admitted that Bacon “married Alice, 
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one of the daughters and co-heirs of Benedict | 
Barnham esquire, alderman of London ” ; and that | 


Constable married Dorothy, another daughter of 
the said alderman. 
persons, 1747-52, I. 64 + Calendar of State papers, 
1608-10, p. 400.) But the knights were no more 


brothers-in-law after they married than they were | ‘eute : re: *Q vo 
. | écriviez, vous ne parviendrez pas & détruire la religion 


: = - se | chrétienne ? ’—‘ C’est ce que nous verrons,’ repondit-il.’— 
ship, a master of arts in two famous universities, | } x 


hefore—as witnesseth a learned writer on relation- 
ind a doctor of divinity : 


easily computed thus : 

My wives consanguinei or cousins are affines or allies 
to me, and are in the same degree of affinity to me, as 
they stand in degree of consanguinity to her. 

And therefore my wives own father and mother are 
my father-in-law and mother-in-law, which to me is affi- 
nity in the first degree of consanguinity. 

Somy wives owN brothers and sisters are my brothers- 
in-law and sisters-in-law, which is affinity in the second 
degree. 

So my wives own uncles and aunts are my uncles-in- 
law and aunts-in-law, which is affinity in the third de- 


(Birch, Heads of illustrious | 


VOLTAIRE: DIOCLETIAN. 
(3"¢ S. vii. 496.) 


I cite the following passages from a French 


| biography of Voltaire : — 


gree.” — The degrees of consanguinity, and affinity. De- | 


scribed and delineated. 
1674. Sm. 8° p. 41. 

3. It is certain that Constable was a member of 
Grayes Inne in 1608 (Calendar, as above). It is 
certain also that Bacon became a member soon 
after 1580, and that he dates thence as late as 
1624. (Letters of Bacon, 1763, p. 369). It afforded 
pleasant walks and the choicest society. 
Howell in 1621. 
the same house, are busied in the same studies, 
and mess together, may be said to lead the life of 
brothers—but in what sense Bacon used the word 
brother in the dedication of 1612, no one can posi- 
tively affirm. The tenor however of the dedication 
is in favour of associate. So also is the subscrip- 
tion, “ Your loving brether and friend.” 

The laxity with which the terms of relationship 
were formerly used is rather perplexing. Hoskins 
of Hereford was the father oF Ben. Jonson ; Ran- 
dolph, Marmion, Cartwright and others, were his 
sons!’ Various instances occur in the Familiar 
ldters of Howell, 1655. He addresses Ben. Jon- 
son as “ Father Ben.”’ and subscribes, “ Your son ” 
—“ Your son and servitor.” He addresses Chris- 
— Jones esquire, of Grayes Inne, as his 
“Honoured father,” and subscribes, “Your con- 
stant son to serve you J. H.” 
the sense of associate, it is in daily use, and so are 
18 equivalents all over Europe. ; 

I shall conclude with an illustration in verse. 
_ wrote the admired Randolph to the adoptive 
“thou hast give > powe . 

Phebus himself my Soandiie rie ‘this se 

Each sister of the nine is made my aunt.” 

Boiron Corney. 


—<<<<<_______ 


By Robert Dixon, D.D. London, | 


“C’est dans le courant de cette année (1760) que le 
lieutenant de police dit & Voltaire: ‘ Quoique vous 


( Lettre de Voltaire & d’ Alembert, 20 Juin, 1760.) 
“Un autre jour Voltaire dit: ‘Je suis las d’entendre 


“Now the affinity that ariseth unto me by my wife is | répéter que quinze hommes ont suffi pour établir le Chris- 


tianisme, et j’ai envie de leur prouver qu'il n’en faut 
qu’un pour le détruire.’”— Histoire de la Vie et des 
Ouvrages de Voltaire, par L. Paillet-de-Warcy, 2 vols. 
8vo, Paris, 1824. (Tom i. p. 172.) 

On turning to the letter of Voltaire to which I 
am referred for the former of these passages, I 
find that what he actually did write was as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Herault disait un jour & un de ces frdres: ‘ Vous ne 
détruirez par la religion chrétienne.’—‘ C’est ce que nous 
verrons,’ dit l'autre.” 

No reference, it will be seen, is given for the 
second passage; but the fidelity with which the 


| former is transcribed will enable the reader to 


| latter. 


So wrote | 
Men who occupy chambers in | 


As to brother, in | 


| 


| 


form a judgment as to the correctness of the 
I have cited it, as giving the sentiment 
ascribed to Voltaire in a French dress, and as 
evidence—quantum valeat—that he did make use 
of some such expression. 

For my own part, I scarcely think it likely that 
this passage is to be found in the works of Vol- 
taire; if the idea had enteted his mind, his cau- 
tion would hardly have permitted him to embody 
it in words. If to any of his correspondents, it 
would have been to some one of the members of 
the Holbachian confraternity; and even to them 
he wrote in very different terms; such, for in- 
stance, as the following : — 

“ C’est un bon arbre, disent les scélérats dévots, qui a 
produit de mauvais fruits; mais puisqu’il en a tant pro- 
duit, ne mérite-t-il pas qu’on le jette au feu? Chauffez- 
vous-en donc, tant que vous pourrez, vous et vos amis. 
Vous pensez bien que je ne parle que de la superstition ; 
car, pour la religion chrétienne, je la respecte et l’aime, 
comme vous.”— Lettre a d’ Alembert, 28 Nov. 1762. 

“Plus nous sommes attachés & la sainte religion de 
notre Sauveur Jésus-Christ, plus nous devons abhorrer 
abominable usage qu’on fait tous les jours de sa divine 
loi.”—Au méme, Fev. 1762. 

“ Je vois avec douleur qu’on a une bibliothéque nom- 
breuse contre la religion chrétienne, qu’on devrait re- 
specter. Vous savez que je ne l’ai jamais attaquée, et 
que je la crois, comme vous, utile & l’Europe.”"— A Dami- 
laville, 14 Aoiit, 1767. 

There is a passage, however, in a letter to this 
latter friend, which reminds one somewhat of that 
under discussion, and may perchance be the parent 
of it: — 

“ Serait-il possible que cinq ou six hommes de mérite 
qui s’entendront ne réussissent pas apres les exemples 
que nous avons de douze faquins qui ont réussi?” — 
24 Juillet, 1760. 
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Goldsmith, a hundred years ago, in his beau- 
tiful paper on the supposed death of Voltaire 
( Citizen of the World, 
what manner of character of that great genius we 
were to look for “among the journalists and 
illiterate writers of the age”; it is singular to 
observe with what fidelity the shallow, dis- 
honest herd have handed down the old tradition. 
In 1848 was published an 8vo volume, entitled, 
A Course of Lectures on Infidelity, by Ministers of 
the Church of Scotland in Glasgow and Neighbour- 
hood. In Lecture IIL, by the Rey. John G. 
Lorimer, occurs the following passage: — 


“But we must not wonder at his (Voltaire’s) reckless 
moral madness,—at what he said or did against Revela- 
tion. His motto, or watchword against the Saviour of 
Men was, ‘Crush the wretch!’ This indicates a spirit 
which was ripe for any wickedness, however unprincipled. 
The man who was such an enemy to what he alleged 
were evil principles and precepts in the Scriptures, and 
who was the mortal foe of Christian ministers as the 
greatest criminals (Hine ille lacryme, Mr. Lorimer ?), 
was himself a shameless adulterer, who, with his aban- 
doned mistress, meanlvy violated the confidence of his 
visitors by opening their letters. To use the language of 
Horne, ‘ His total want of all principle, moral or reli* 
gious, his impudent audacity, his filthy sensuality, his 
persecuting envy, his base adulation, his unwearied 
treachery, his cruelty, his profligacy, and his hypocrisy, 
will render him for ever the scorn, as his undoubted 
powers will be the wonder of mankind.’ In the prospect 
of death he professedly recanted his infidelity, and con- 
fessed to a Roman Catholic priest, drove his infidel friends 
from him with withering execrations, and died in howling 
despair amid cries and exclamations which made all who 
heard—tremble.” (1! !) 


Enough, perhaps too much, has been already 
said, from the time of Barruel downward, as to 
the real meaning of the celebrated phrase, “ écrasez 
Tinf...” with which Voltaire, imitating+ Cato 
of old, and his delenda est Carthago, was wont to 
round off his letters to his friends of the cote rie, in 
order that they and he should not lose sight of 
the great work, which he thought it their mission 
to accomplish. This work was unquestionably 
the abasement and destruction of superstition and 
fanaticism, whose dire effects he Pad seen and 
deplored in,the malignant persecution of the Sir- 
vens, and the infernal torments of Calas and La 
Barre. What other interpretation can be given 
of such passages as the following ? — 

“ Je voudrais que vous écrasassiez [inf . . .; c’est la le 
grand point. II faut la reduire a l'état ot elle est en 
Angleterre ; et nous viendrez & bout si vous voulez; 


c’est le plus grand service qu'on puisse rendre au re 
humain.”’— Lettre 4 d’ Alembert, 23 Juin, 1760. 
“ Poursuivez inf. .; je ne fais point de traité avec 





elle.”"— A Damilaville, : . 1762. 

“ J’avoue que je ne sais rien qui déshonore plus mon 
pays que cette infame superstition, faite pour avilir la 
nature humaine.”—Au Roi de Prusse, 29 Aoiit, 1742. 

“On réduira la superstition & faire le moindre mal qu’il 
soit possible.”"— A Damilaville, 21 Dec. 1763. 


* Continuez, vous et vos confréres, & renverser Je fan- 


| 


etter xtI.), showed us | 


téme hideux, ennemi de la philosophie ‘ 
philosophes.”— 4 @ Alembert, 2 oie. ee 1 

“ Criez partout, je vous’en prie, pour le Calas, et con- 
tre le fanatisme, car c’est Tinfame qui a fait leur mal- 
heur.”—Au méme, 15 Sep. 1762. 

Now, isit not inconceivable, that, with or with- 
out examination of these passages, men can be 
found in the present day to pervert their obvious 
sense with such diabolical malignity ? 





With regard to the pillars erected to com- 
memorate the persecution of Diocletian, and his 
alleged triumph over the Christian faith, I beg to 
refer FrtzHoPxKINs to the Inscriptiones Antique of 
Gruterus (p. 280), and the Annales of Cardinal 
Baronius (an. 304). He may also turn to “Choice 
Observations on Diocletian” in Select and Choice 
Observations concerning all the Roman and Greek: 
Emperors, by Edward and Henry Leigh, M.A, 
8vo, London, 1670, where he will find the fol- 
lowing : — 

“There was a Column (as a Trophy of Extinguishing 
the Christian Faith) erected to him with this inscription : 

“* Diocletiano . Cues . Aug. 
Galerio in Oriente 
Adopt. 
Superstitione Christi ubique deleta 
Et cultu Deorum ubique propagato.” 
Page 363. 

This inscription was at Clunia (now Corunna), 
in Spain, and, according to Gal. Baluzius, was also 
to be found at Nicomedia, the capital of Bithynia, 
and a favourite residence of Diocletian. It is 
also cited, together with the. two following, in 
Inscriptionum Antiquarum Sylloge, §¢., % Guil. 
Fleetwood, Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. Socio, 8vo, 
Lond. 1691: — 

“Imp . Maximian . Hercul . Cxs . Aug . Constantio 
in Occid . Cas . effecto . et . Imp. Reip . longe . et . late. 
aucto . Diocletiano . Principi . invicto . et . uno . temp. 
Collega . effecto.” 

“ Diocletianus . Jovius . et . Maximinian . Herculens. 
Ces . Augg . Amplificato . per . Orientem . et . Occiden- 
tem . Imp . Rom . et . nomine . Christianorum . deleto . 
qui . Rempub . evertebant.” 


These two latter appear also to have been 
at Clunia. Fleetwood appends the following 
note, which, as it appears of some importance, 1 
referring either to him, or Gruter, I think your 
correspondent will like to see : — 

“Si tanta tribus hisce Inscriptionibus quantam pre 
se ferunt, tribuenda est fides, Persecutio Diocletiana 
citius commoveri debuit quam A.D. 303; prima enim 
suadet, Christ. superstitionem eodem fere tempore dele- 
tam esse quo Galerius Cwsar factus erat, quod erat A.D. 
293. Secunda inscriptio, eodem tempore quo prima fac ta 
est. Et cim tertia, in eodem loco, eodem sensu, et jisdem 


| fere verbis posita est, diverso tempore factam non facile 


credo. Sed non hoe dico ad fidem aureo illo Lactantu 
libro amoliendam (propter quem totus terrarum orbis 
gratias maximas doctissimo Baluzio in eternum debebit), 
sed potius astruendam; nam que in illo libro reperta 


sunt, ut de hac Inscriptione multim heream, faciunt. 
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Persecutio enim mota est A.p. 303 Kal. Mart., continuata 
est per annos octo, usque ad 311; at Diocletianus et Maxi- 
minianus Here. purpuram deposuere 305, nec illam un- 
uam resumere Diocletianus, nec Augustus postea dici 
yoluit. Ergo hee Inscriptio facta est in anno 304, vel 
305, et deletum est nomen Christianum in duobus annis; 
cum tamen sex sequentibus atrocissima seviit persecutio. 
Sed et hc et alia doctorum judiciis premitto. Vivet in 
sternum nomen Christianum, nec erit unquam, quod de 
Trrannis ferocientibus et stolidis Christi sponsa metuat.” 
—Fleetwood’s Sylloge, p. 115. 

I find two of the above inscriptions in another 
collection Hortys ( Variarum Inscriptionum, &ce., a 
P. Ottone Aicher, Salisburgi, 1676-84), with the 
note appended, ye Leguntur gtiam Arevaci in co- 
jumnis pluribus.” Vide Pars Prima, p. 168. 

Witiiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


The impious boast of Voltaire, inquired for by 
Frrznorxins, is quoted ‘in the Abbé Barruel’s 
Memoires pour servir a [ Histoire du Jacobinisme 
Chap. 1. p. 6, as follows : — 

« Je suis las de leur entendre répéter que douze hommes 
ont sufi pour ¢tablir le Christianisme; et j’ai envie de 
leur prouver qu’il n’en faut qu’un pour le détruire.”— 
Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, edit. de Kell. 


There is another passage very similar in one of 


Voltaire’s Letters to D’ Alembert, of J uly 24,1760: 
“ Seroit-il possible que cinq ou six hommes de merite, 
sent pas, apres l’exemple de 





ii s’entendroient, ne reuss 
vouze faquins qui ont reussi 7 
This is plain enough, I should imagine, to re- 
move all doubt of the diabolical spirit and mean- 
ing of Voltaire. F.C. HH. 
On March 11 there appeared a note from 
Firznopkixs, inquiring whether there was any 
evidence of a certain dialogue represented by 
Mr. Danzy Sheen to have passed between Vol- 
taire on his death-bed and his doctor. On 
April 8 there appeared a communication from 
F. C. H., in which he gave it as his opinion 
that it was very likely that the dialogue re- 
ferred to did occur. This expression of opinion 
I considered at the time to be highly valuable, as 





conveying an assurance that if any evidence of 


the dialogue existed it would be produce d. Three 
months have since elapsed, but no further com- 
munication has been made. Under these circum- 
stances I am led to conclude that there is no 
evidence to support the statement contained in the 
sermon of Mr. Danzy Sheen. MELETES. 


Dragon tn Heratpry (3" S. vii. 418, 449.) — 


The angel of Edward IV. and the sovereign of 


George IV. furnish specimens of the dragon, but 
as these are conventional, like the unicorn, griffin, 
and other heraldic figures, we can only conjecture 
that such dragon was designed to represent the 
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crocodile, or the crocodile with some variations, 
perhaps partly from Cerberus. St. George and the 
dragon intended to be represented on the sovereign 
of George IV. is founded on the celebrity of a man 
who was perhaps once an unjust army contractor, 
but who became a defender of the faith, and was 
afterwards worshipped as a saint and martyr. His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in 
England, proceeded from the crusades. (Gibbon, 
ch. xxiii. vol. ivy. p. 125-1.) Hence, also, the dra- 
gon which he combated, and which typified St. 
Athanasius, who was deemed by the Arians to be 
a magician, although subsequently admitted as a 
saint. The Jews would carry away with them 
the tradition of this reptile of the Nile, and such 
of them as visited Egypt could not fail to know 
some of its habits. The inhabitants of Ombos, on 
the right bank of the Nile, not far from Assuan 
(Syene ), we shipped the crocodile. Those of Den- 
dera (Tentyra), on the opposite bank, persecuted 
and ate that animal. Hence Juvenal, an eyewit- 
ness, says,— 
“ Tmmortale odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus 
Ardet adhue Ombos et Tentyra.”—(xv. 35.) 


The horned cerastes was worshipped in Egypt, 
and a most venomous snake, the nara haje, was an 
emblem of Cneph (6 dya0ds daiuwy), the good deity 
(Eqypt. Antiq. L. E. K., ii. 315, 318). : 

The dragon, 0°3A, tannim, and serpent, UM), 
nachash, seem to be interchangeable terms in Scrip- 
ture. (Comp. Ex. iv. 5, with vii. 9.) The word 
rendered drayon, however, which occurs twenty- 
nine times, sometimes translated erroneously whale, 
means generally the crocodile. So also does the 
word /eviathan, which occurs in five places only 
(Job iii. 8; xli. 1; Ps. Ixxiy. 14; civ. 26; Is. xxvii. 1). 
In one passage ) 





‘ (Lam. iv. 3) tannin means jackals 
(also named °S, ee), which are said to “ draw out 
the breast,” and “ give suck to their young ones,” 





rr 9 thaenan, wolf. 


LA. 


being of kin to the Arabic | 
ro 


Many errors exist in modern as well as ancient 
natural history. The best reference on this sub- 
ject (exclusive of heraldry) is Bochart, with notes 
by Rosenmiiller (/Zierog. 11. iii. 14; vi. 15-15). 
T. J. BuoxTon. 

Kar, Ker, Cor (3 8. vii. 336.) — Not having 
observed any reply to the inquiry made by F. C. B. 
regarding the etymon of Aar as a constituent of 
many names of places in the Eisach Thal and else- 
where, I venture, though with some diffidence, to 
suggest the following : — 

In the oldest dialects of Southern India, which 
are now proved to be of Turanian origin (taking 
that term in its ge nerally accepted, though not 
fully admitted, sense, as referring to the earliest 
known races of central Asia), the word Addu means, 
1, a tract of country, especially a wild uncultivated 
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region, a forest; 2, a village; 3, a place; 4, a | the monument to his son-in-law, Sir John Law- 
| rence, in Chelsea church, described as of Benes- 


limit, a boundary. In Rottler’s Tami Dictionary 
the last is given as the primary signification. It is 
a term constantly used in composition to signify 
wild, mountainous, &e. The Tamil d in kddu is 
the hard, cerebral consonant, pronounced like r, 
and in the Telugu, Canarese, and other cognate 
dialects which have adopted the Sanscrit alpha- 
bets, it is actually replaced by the letter r, as in 
the words Kédrir, the name of a town, quasi 
“ Hilton” { Hill-town], “‘ Wootton” [ Wood-town] ; 
kadr-kona, “‘ the bison,” literally “ wild ox;” kédr- 
allamu, “wild ginger;” and hundreds of other 
words and names of places, trees, plants, or ani- 


mals, &c. The inhabitants of most of the hill- 


tracts of Upper India, and of many —_ of the | 


Himalayas, as shown by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, still 
speak dialects derived from the same Turanian 
source, although surrounded by the modern Hindu 
races using Aryan languages; and it is not un- 


reasonable to infer that the frequent recurrence of | 


this particular term in the Eisach Thal, is due to 
the early settlement of some Turanian tribe during 
the progress westward of successive waves of 
population from the officina gentium in Central 
Asia. W. E. 


Like A Brep, 1x two Paces at once (3S, | 


vii. 459, 501.)—It is singular that none of your 
correspondents have referred to Tom Jones for the 
occurrence, and probably the origin of this phrase. 
It is many years since I saw the book, and I have 
it not at hand. Bat I well remember that an 
attorney wishes for the privilege so expressed in 
a very early part of the story, and is introduced 
towards the end as using the same language again. 
, 8 2 
Errerams sy W.S. Lanpor (3S. vii. 419.) 
Several of these epigrams appeared in the Atlas 
about 1855 or 1856, Mr. Landor being then a fre- 
quent contributor to that paper. Among my auto- 
graphs I find the following epigrams by the same 
hand : — 
“LEADERS AND ASPIRANTS. 
* Palmerston lies and gives the lie 
With equal volubility. 
The ‘ artfal dodger,’ little John, 
Is searcely match for Palmerston. 
Who next ? Jim Crow; he prigs our letters, 
And trips up Freedom like his betters.” 
“on JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
“Once I would bid the man go hang 
From whom there came a word of slang ; 
Now pray I, tho’ the slang rains thick 
Across the Atlantic from Sam Slick. 
Never may fall the slightest hurt on 
The witty head of Haliburton, 
Wherein methinks more wisdom lies 
Than in the wisest of the wise.” 
Pure 8. Kove. 
Grepon’s Avtoproerapny (3% S. vii. 417, 
483.)—Gervase Gibbon is, in the inscription on 


den (not Berenden, as the ingeniously incorrect 
Faulkner has it). Perhaps this may help Mr. 
Woopwarp to discover the locality of “The 


— Watrer Ryz. 
Chelsea. 

Hersa Britannica (3% S. viii. 10.)—It js 
generally supposed that the Herba Britannica, or 
Aauareénov of the ancients was our Water Dock, or 
Rumex Hydrolapathum. Muntingius contends for 
this in his Dissert. Hist. Med. de vera herba Bri. 
tannica, and the authority of Dioscorides js also 
alleged in its favour. If the Water Dock is not 
found to possess all the virtues which the ancients 
attributed to their Herba Britannica, it is still 
undoubtedly a very valuable plant; and from 
having witnessed remarkable proofs of its virtues, 
I am persuaded that it is not so highly esteemed, 
nor so much employed, as it deserves. It is par- 
ticularly efficacious in scrofula, and glandular 
swellings in the neck. We must always remem- 
ber, however, that modern science has exploded 
the supposed virtues of very many planta, held in 
great esteem by our forefathers. F. C. H. 


DAUGHTER PRONOUNCED Darrer (3" §. viii. 
18.) —JAypEE has made a mistake, through happy 
ignorance of the vulgar pronunciation of both 
words of John Bunyan’s rhymes. It really is to 
be read thus : — 

“ Despondency, good man, is coming arter, 
And so, also, is Much-afraid, his darter.” 

The sound is much harder than ah-ter, dah-ter, 

though not so hard as the Continentalr. Q. Q. 


Day For Marryrne (3™ S. vii. 493.)—An old 
farmer in Norfolk told me that he was married on 
the 3lst of December, that he might give the lie 
to the old saying, that no one was married with- 
out repenting before the year was out. B. B. 


Hvprerastic Courier (3° S. vii. 445.)—An 


| earlier edition of Ray’s Compleat History of the 
| Rebellion, &c. than that mentioned by your cor- 


| York in 1749. 


A. B. Mrppieton, was printed at 


respondent, : 1 
There is internal evidence, | 


| think, of this being the first edition of the work. 


The lines in question are of much the same style 
and merit as other rhymes which occur im the 


| volume, and which make it probable = they 


were written by the author himself 


‘We would remind F. B. that thirteen years before 


the publication of the first edition of Ray’s History of 
the Rebellion, a parody on these very lines appeared in 
the Grub Street Journal of May 13, 1736: — 


“The coiner that extends a rope, 
To coin again can never hope ; 
But he that coins and gets away, 
May live to coin another day.” 
Vide “N. & Q.” 2"4 S, vi. 161.] 
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Meprzvat Cuurcnes Inv Roman Camps (3 
& vi 37.) —The Cistertian Abbey of Cupar- 
Scotland, founded by King Maleolm the | 
Maiden, 1164, was built within the boundaries of 
3 Roman camp.— ! ide Roy’s Military Antiquities, 


| 


133. ANON. 

| 

Cortark oF Epwarp IV. (3" S. vii. 492.)—It 

is clear that the Collar conferred by King Edward 
IV. in 1471 on Domingo Gonzalez de Andia was 
not the Collar of the Garter, but that of the 
King’s livery, viz. of the Roses and Suns. It was 
not unusual to confer this upon foreigners, often 
accompanied by a grant of armorial bearings; but 
perhaps the Spaniard who received this grant had 
coat-armour already. I do not recollect any other 
grant of a livery collar to be worn in inheritance ; 
but probably there is no need to doubt that the 
document communicated by Lord Howden has 
been correctly translated in that respect. 

Joun Govern NIcHoLs. 


The name of Gonzales de Andia does not occur 
in Sir Harris Nicolas’s list of the Knights of the 
Garter, and I should rather think that the collar 
conferred upon him was something in the nature 
of what is now called a collar of S.S. I would, 
however, beg to inquire whether it was not un- 
usual that the right to wear such a collar should 
be conferred on a man and his heirs ? P. 8. C. 


Tue Rev. Groner Ryre’s Sermon (3° S. vii. 
339.) —The second prophecy is taken from Ly- 
coparon : — 

Al, al, rdAguva OnAaudy Kexavpern, 
Kal xpdoGe wiv reianow oAaunddpos 
Tperrepov A€ovtos, bv wore yvabas 
Tptrwvos TudAae xdpxapos Kiwy 
“Eurvous 5¢ Sa:tpds hrdrww pAo:dovpevos, 
TwOg A€EnTos, apAdyos ex’ érxdpais, 
Zunpryyas éordAagte xwdelas, wed. 

Cassandra, vv. 31-37, ed. Lipsiw, 1788. 

Of the last two verses Reichard says, —“Sane 
tropi valde duri et difficiles, sed amat hoc Lyco- 
phron.” I do not understand the passage, and I 
add two translations, which have not much helped 
me. The first is by Lord Royston. 

“Ah, luckless nurse ! enwrapped in ruddy flame, 
Then, when the Lion, sprung from triple night, 
Steered his dark pine across the gean wave, 

And hid a host within her hollow womb : 

Who fearless leaped into the caverned jaws 

Of the sea-monster, through the black abyss 

Cleaving his bloody wavy ; whose shadowy locks, 

Singed in the flameless furnace, wave no more.” 
The second is from a “ Spec imen of a Transla- 
tion of Lye yphron,”’ vy. l 138, in the Classical 
Museum, May, 1822, p- 123:— 

" Ah, wretched Motherland! to flames devote ; — 

First by that Lion, sprung of three nights’ joys, 
Whose crowding squadrons left his galley’s sid s, 
Rapine and death o’er all thy coasts to spread. 


Him though the sea-dog’s jaws serrate ingulfed, 
And in his entrail-chambers captive held, 
Till, cleft a passage through the monster’s side, 
He sprang to life again,—all unimpaired, 
Save that amid the heats of that pent home 
Were shed the cresting terrors of his mane.” 
H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

To cLEAR THE Guass (3* §. vii. 494.) — The 
following extract from a note describing the Earl 
of Essex’s expedition to Cadiz, may help your cor- 
respondent to the meaning of this expression : — 

“To inculcate discipline and subordination, and to im- 
press the sacredness of their cause, Dr. Marbeck records 
that the Lord Admiral had service performed three times 
a day: in the morning, in the evening, and at bed time, 
at the clearing of the glasse.”—W alton’s Life of Donne. 

Pavt A JAacoBson. 


PROVERBS PREVALENT IN RossENDALE (3" 8, 
viii. 7.)}—The proverb “It’s the stil (quiet) sow 
that eats up the draff” is universally pre valent 
in Scotland, as is also another, sarcastically ap- 
plied when one, eating of anything, begins to 
dispraise it — “ As the sow fills, the draff sours.” 
The dialects of the Northern and Midland Coun- 
ties of England seem identical with Scotch. 

C. B. 

Montrose. 

Tue Teru “Prerry” (3 §. viii. 7.) — De 
Quincy somewhere (qy. where ?) tells a story of 
Coleridge gazing on a waterfall, and pondering in 
his mind what epithet would best describe its 
wondrous beauty. Presently come up a tourist 
and his wife, and the former immediately bursts 
forth with “ That’s sublime!” and Coleridge turns 


| round and thanks him for having given him the 


one word wanting to describe the waterfall; but 
the wife jangles in with “ Yes, it’s very pretty,” 
and poor Coleridge turns away disgusted. 

I once heard the story told by the editor of a 
leading literary journal with this alteration, the 
epithet was ** magnificent ” ! Ever since that day 
I confess I have not thought much of his critical 
ability. To make Coleridge satisfied with “ mag- 
nificent” — an epithet applied to jewels, to a 
horse, to a woman—the critic I suspect knew but 
little of Coleridge and his mind. i TLING. 


Park or Artittery (3° S. vii. 480.)—Your 
reply to the query “ Park: How came the word 
Park to be applied to artillery ?” as contained in 
your number, June 17, 1865, hardly satisfies me. 
[ am aware of the signification of the work park, 
and also that artillery “ parked” is occasionally 
surrounded with a rope. Some notion of the 
antiquity of the term park so applied, of which 
I am entirely ignorant, might assist us to a more 
definite solution. The idea which originally pre- 
sented itself to me was, that the custom of pro- 
tecting artillery, when halted, by surrounding it 
with obstacles of various descriptions, such as 
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abatis, palisades, caltrops, or chevaux-de-frise, ob- 
tained for the artillery thus enclosed the denomina- 
tion park. Some of your correspondents may be 
able to confirm this idea, or ouely a better. 

G. 8. D. 


Dectrpnertne MSS. (3* S. viii. 12.) —I have 
long used both for parchment and paper the fol- 
lowing recipe, taken from the Wilts Archeological 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 127, and found it most suc- 
cessful : — 

“Tannin, one drachm ; water, one ounce; add a little 
spirits of wine to keep it from getting mouldy, and keep 
it well corked.” 

J. 


Gippon Arms (3° S. vii. 483.) —On monu- 
ments to several members of this ancient family 
in the parish church of All Saints, Sudbury, Suf- 
folk, the arms are invariably Arg. a lion rampant 
gradant, between three eschallops sab. The monu- 


ments are to the memory of individuals who died | 


between 1700 and 1744. 
Hartest, Suffolk. 


GrorGt VICKERS, 


Sasn Wryvows (35. viii. 38.) —From “ Chassis. 
Ouvrage de menuiserie composé de plusieurs piéces 
qui forment ordinairement des carrés oi l’on met 
des vitrages.”’ A. D. 

Norwich. 

Quotation rrom Artosto (3™ S. viii. 10.) — 
The original is in Camoens : — 

“* Assi como em selvatica alagoa, 
As rans, no tempo antiguo Lycia gente, 
Se sentem por ventura vir pessoa, 
Estando fora da agua incautamente. 
Daqui et dalli saltando, o charco soa, 
Por fugir do perigo, sente : 
E acolhendose ao couto, que conhecem, 
Sos as cabecas n’agua lhe aparecem.” 
Os Lusiadas, c. ii. st. 27. 


me se 


Mickle points out two passages in Dante which 
are used in this simile : — 
“ Come le rane inanzi alla nemica 
Bischia per l’acqua si dileguan tutte, 
Fin ch’ alla terra ciascuna s’abbica.” 
Inferno, c. ix. 1. 76. 
And — 
* E come all’ orlo dell’ acqua d’ un fosso 
Stan li ranocchi pur con muso fuori 
Si che celano i piedi, e l’altro grosso.” 


Id., ¢. 


xxii. 1. 25. 


I. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 
Tus Dusiiw “Comer” Newsparer (3" S. vii. 
309.)—The Comet was published, and I believe 
edited also, by Messrs. Brown and Sheehan, 
D’Olier Street, Dublin. The former left Ireland 
in virtue, it is understood, of an arrangement to 
that effect with the government of the day, and 
made America his home. The Parson's Hornbook, 
and Valentine Postboy, are from the same pen; 
and if Mr. Repmonp will communicate with P. 





Kennedy, keeper of an old book shop in Anglesea 
Street, Dublin, he may get one or other of the 
publications of which he is in search, or learn of 
shops in which they are likely to be picked up, 
W114 Broop. 

Sea Bararme (3 8. viii. 10.)—In the first 
volume of Cowper's Poems, published in 1782, the 
following verses occur : — 

“ Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern belles, 
Content with Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells, 
When health required it, would consent to roam, 
Else more attached to pleasures found at home ; 

But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, 

Ingenious to diversify dull life 

In coaches, chaises, caravans, and hoys, 

Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys; 

And all, impatient of dry land, agree 

With one consent to rush into the sea.” 
Retirement. 

The foregoing affords a clue to the date r- 
quired. Weymouth was the resort of royalty, 
and Margate of the cits (who went thither in the 
hoy); while Brighton was only a small fishing 
place, brought into note first as a watering-place 
by George [V. when Prince of Wales. 2 Z. 

Hoiies’ Cuvren Norss (3* §, vii. 356, 407.) 
J. G. N. refers the inquirer after these notes to 
various Lincolnshire topographic works, in which 
they are quoted; but he does not mention the 
Topographer, vol. iii. 1790, in which I remember 
to have noticed many parishes extracted from 
them ; how many I cannot say, it being now long 
since. The Topographer is, I think, little known, 
and it would be well if some one would give an 
account of it. How long it lasted, or what is the 
character of its contents, I am unable to say. I 
looked for it in Watt's Bibliotheca without success, 
but rather hastily, I acknowledge.* 

In the vol. for 1859 of the Lincoln Diocesan 
Arch, Papers is a \ithographed portrait of Holles’ 
bluff, chubby, Saxon features, indicating corpu- 
lence, with a biographical sketch. It is contained 
in Prebendary Trollope’s Shadows of the Lad 
connected with the History of Grimsby—a pace 
the Holleses became connected with in the reign 
of James L, and which Gervase a « 
Parliament. The plate was a contribution from 
the late much-esteemed R. Ellison, Esq., of ‘Sud- 
brook-holm, the picture being in the Duke of 
Portland's collection. Holles had a young cousin, 
William, who served under him in the Civil 
Wars, commanding 200 soldiers on the royalist 
side. This accomplished youth, a partaker of his 
uncle’s tastes and labours (transcriber it is be- 
lieved of many of his Lincolnshire notes), was 


(* The Topographer for the years 1789, 1790, and = 
1 vols. 8vo, contains a variety of original articles Wes 
trative of the local history and antiquities of Englan 1. It 
was edited by Sir S. E. Brydges, Bart., and the Rev. 
Stebbing Shaw.—Ep. ] . 
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killed in a skirmish at Muskham bridge near | 
Newark, and buried in Winthorp church —“ cujus 
memoria (says Gervase) si pacem aliquando Deus 
dederit, monumentum voveo,” 
no trace of such a monument. 
Lincoln Cathedral the cavalier’s wrath breaks out 
ling Dame Lucy Wray’s epitaph (a Mon- 
tagu of Northants): “ This wretched epitaph was 
writ by that owle and changeling, Sir John Wray; 
however, the lady was a good woman.” 
was a leading Parliamentarian. 
was in the N.E. transept, and being cumbrous 
(with rail enclosure) was taken down in 1730. 
Holles’ Notes are in the Lansdowne Collection, in 
the Addit. MSS. No. 6118. 
ferred to as “ Darey,” 332, 529, Xe. 


There is, however, 
In his notes on 


The monument 


(3™ S. vii. 26.) — 
The “theory” must be at least a century older 
than Dr, Arbuthnot, Concerning the Effects of Air 
In Milton’s 7ractate of 
Education, published at the request of Hartlib in 
1644, and written, as its title avers, “ above twenty 
’ is to be found the following pas- 


on Human Bodies, 1735. 


“Their speech is to be fashion’d to a distinct and clear 
pronuntiation, as near as may be to the Jtalian, especially 
For we Englishmen, being far Northerly, 
do not open our mouths in the cold air, wide enough to 
grace a Southern Tongue ; but are observ’d by all other 
nations to speak exceeding close and inward; so that to 
smatter Latine with an English mouth, is as ill a hearing 


SHELVES AND TerrRAceEs (3 §S, vii. 241, 308, 
463.) — A striking instance may be 
seen from the London and North Western Rail- 
way between Tring and Cheddington, looking 
westward. A gentleman travelling along the line 
told me some years ago, that it had puzzled Ste- 
phenson the engineer when making the railway, 
and that Stephenson told my informant he never 
could solve the problem of its origin to his satis- 


Ossective (3" S. vii. 474; viii. 16.) —The 
Words subjective and objective are usec 
lowing passage of Richard Baxter (1696), pre- 
cisely in the modern or Coleridgean sense : — 

“Whatever men may pretend, the subjective certainly 
cannot go beyond the objective evidence: for it is caused 
thereby as the print on the wax is caused by that on the 
seal.” — W ordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Bic i 


Baxter refers, in defence of this sentiment, to 
Hooker ; who does not, I think, use these words. 

I give this instance, because I happen to have 
it at hand ; but I have no doubt that earlier in- 
might easily be produced: for the words, 
ough they dropped out of use to a great extent 
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in the eighteenth century, are a part of our in- 
heritance from the schoolmen. he definition, 
quoted in Johnson’s Dictionary from Watts’s 
Logic, would answer perfectly well for the modern 
usage. ; 

It is perhaps worth while to refer to a note on 
the subject (the object, I ought perhaps to say,) in 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions, p. 5, Pet edit. 

8. C. 

Brrst (3° S. vii. 458, 507.)—In Jamieson’s 
Scotch Dictionary, 1 find — 

“ Beist, Beistyn: the first milk of a cow after she 
has calved.— Scotch.” 

“ Anglo-Sax. Beost, byst; Teutonic biest, biest-melckh, 
id. (colostrum). As this milk is in such a disordered 
state as to curdle when boiled, it is not improbable that it 
received this designation from Moeso-Gothie Biests = fer- 
mentum, q. in a state of fermentation.” 

“ Biest-cheese : the first milk boiled to a thick consist- 
ence somewhat resembling new-made cheese.” 

In the Supplement to Jamieson’s Dictionary 
there are given Mearns and Annandale, as dis- 
tricts where the words are in use. It is also used 
in Ayrshire. All being dairy districts, if not the 
chief dairy localities of Scotland. Besides biesty n- 
cheese there is a cake, or scone, made of the milk 
mixed with flour; which, being beaten into a 
batter, is afterwards heated, and approaches in 
appearance and taste somewhat to the pancake. 

Biest-milch, and Biest-butter, are so named in 
Germany. Sera Warr. 


WORDS USED IN DIFFERENT Senses (3" S. vii. 
367, 425; viii. 37.)—As examples of this, the fol- 
lowing Lancashire expressions I think are worth 
recording in the columns of “N. & Q.,” viz. “To 
beat a fire ;” 7. e. to light or kindle a fire. “If he 
had as much brass in his pocket as he has in his 
face he would be a rich man.” Here the word 
brass is used to express money and impudence. 

H., FisnHwicx. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QuvueRtreEs (3" §. viii. 28.) — 
F. M. S. is informed that “ Menu de la Maison 
de la Royne (Marie Stuart), faict par Mons. de 
Pinguillon, MDLXIL,” was one of the privately 
printed historical works of Thomas Thomson, Ad- 
vocate, Edinburgh, the Deputy-Clerk Register of 
Scotland, and President of the Bannatyne Club. 
It forms a thin volume in 4to, and was issued in 


1824. rT. G.S. 
Edinburgh. 


Market Harporoven (3 S. vii. 441.)—I 
quite agree with the late John Cade Esq., of 
Gainford, Durham, who deduces the name of Har- 
borough from a Roman road, which he calls Hare 
Street. Hare is the A.-S. here, an army, and 
Hare-street is the A.-S. herestret; Germ. Heer- 
strasse, & high, main, or military road. Har- 
borough may, therefore, come from A.-S. here, an 
army, and A.-S. burwh, burh, or burg, a castle, a 
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town, and signify a fortified place situated on 
Hare-street. It may also be the same word as 
Harborough in Cold Harborough for Cold Har- 
bour. 

In the Kingdom of Hanover there is a town 
called Harburg, with an old castle. 

J. C. Hany, Ph. D. 

Heidelberg. 

Tue Cuarrters or Hotrroop (3 S. vii. 448.) 
The verb herbergare is a corruption of A.-S. verb 
birigan, hospitari. In the passages quoted by 
G. I would translate herbergare by to harbour in, 
to inhabit. The other quotations referred to I 
have not seen. J. C. Hamy, Ph. D. 

Heidelberg. 


here 


Samvet Crarke (3™ S. viii. 28.) —Sir 
Samuel Clarke, Sheriff of London, was probably 
the ancestor of the present Sir Jervoise Clark 
Jervoise, M.P. for South Hants in the late par- 
liament. Samuel Clarke, his son, married Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Jervoise of Her- 
riard, Hants. (See Burke's Peerage and Baronet- 
age). 
The present baronet still possesses property in 
the neighbourhood of West Bromwich. 
T. E. Woyyxrverton. 
“ JosePH AND HIS Breraren” vii. 
495.)—The authdér of this sacred drama, written 
in the form of a dialogue in seven parts, or acts, 
is Mr. J. F. Winks; it was printed by 
& Son, Leicester, in 18mo, pp. 108. D. Jones. 


SIR 


(3"¢ 8. 


42np Reerment: “Fretcupan Dv,” or “ BLACK 
Warten” (3* 8. 
obtain all the information he requires by con- 


sulting Richard Cannon’s //istorical Record of this | 


celebrated regiment (London, 1845). The Record 
contains an account of the formation of six com- 
panies of Highlanders in 1729. It also gives the 
names of the officers who received commissions, 


when the Companies were regimented in 1739: | 


together with a succession of colonels, lieutenant- 

colonels, and majors, down to the year 18435. 
Much interesting information may also be 

gleaned from “The Legends of the Black Watch,” 


which first appeared in Colburn’s United Service | . 


Magazine for December, 1856. GIBSON. 


Liv erpool. 


rd 


Epwarp Dyer (3™ §. vii. 309; viii. 15.)— 


Many thanks to Mr. Seret for the information he | 


has so kindly supplied me with. The following is 


an abstract of the commission : — 


“Charles, Prince of Great Brittaine, &c., Captain- 
General of the Associated Western Army which accom- 
the Petition for Peace, to Edward Dyer, Esquire, 
Whereas the Gentry, freeholders, and others 
of the Counties of Somerset, Dorset, &c., have resolved 
to become petitioners the Lords and Commons of Par- 
liament assembled at West* for speedy settling the peace 
of this kingdom, &c., ‘ 
just a request, to settle the same by ye power of ye 


pank 
pa 


greeting. 


| sword, &c. 
| designe (we holding especial trust and confidence in your 


Winks | 


viii. 30.)—T. W. CLARKE may 


and in case they cannot obtaine so | 


(3¢ S. VIIL Jour 15, "65, 


Know ye, that we, in order to the aforesaid 


valour), do hereby appoint you to be a Collonel ofa 
Regiment of Foote in that expedition. And for rai 
and completing y* said Regiment, authorize and appoint 
you to list all men within the hundreds of Brent except 
Wrington and Bearington, and in the parishes of 
stoke and Cheddar, and the tythings of Meare and 
gorfie (2?) &c. and to make Captains &c. under you of 
choisest gentlemen and persons of quality in those 
&e. And if you know of any persons who will not list 
themselves, to certifie it to us, &c. &c. 

“In witness whereof we have signed &c., at Oxford 
this 27th day of Jany 1644. 

“ Cuartzs P.” 


This commission has been preserved the 
descendants of John Dyer of Langford (parish of 
Burrington) who died 1697, and who was 
bably the son of Edward Dyer. [If this is the 
case, Edward Dyer of the Commission cannot be 
the same as, Edward Dyer of Sharpham, as the 
latter had issue two daughters, heiresses. I think 
he must have belonged to a family established at 
Burrington or the neighbourhood. This I should 
be glad to ascertain. I believe that Sir Edward 
Dyer, Chancellor of the Garter (temp. Eliz.) pos- 
sessed estates at Banwell, not far from Burrington. 
If I could be supplied me with further information, 
I should be most gratified. C. H. M. 

P.S. I have a copy of the pedigree in Phelps’ 
History. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direst 


Particulars 
, whose names and sd- 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required. 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Suanon Tonwer'’s Eowaav VI., Many, awp Exstasern. 2 Vols. Ord 

edition, 1835. 
Wanted by Messrs. Hienningham 4 Hollis, 5, Mount Street, 
jrosvenor Square, W. 
Horzz ow tux Docraine or Cuances. Last edition if possible. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry Moody, Nottingham. 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 

postpone until next week our usual Notes on 

will find no less than thirty-one articles on Collars of $8. in 
See General Index to First Series of * N. & 


il! Baronets are now “ of the United Kingdom.” As orig 
of Ulster” or “ of Nova Scotia” Phe 


"e are compelled to 


reated, they were either ™ 


| armorial ensign of a Baronet of Ulster is the badge of Ulster, “ Argent, 


sinister hand, couped at the wrist, and appaumée gules. a 
“: | pe Tomatns z referred for a List of Prime Ministers to Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates. 

D, Jonas. The imperfect volume is entitled, England: Wales, Seot- 
land, end Ireland, Described and Abridged with the Hw 
tion of Things worthy of Memory from a Jar larger volume done by Joka 
Lond. 1666, oblong 8vo. 

@e*® Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of ali Booksellers and Newsmen. fs 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & @ ad 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for !s. Bd. 

“Nores awp Qoentms” is published at noon on Friday, and dy 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscrigtios for Srampap bert 4 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher % 
yearly Lwoex) i# lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofte Ont 
ayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiu11am G. —s 

Nxutixoton Sraser, Staanp, W.C., where also ali Commom 
vou raz Eprroa should be addressed. 


“ Norss & Quenres” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Speed. 
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